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PITY THE SWANS OF NIAGARA 


The May Pay Song 



Magdalen College, Oxford, and its famous tower 



Magdalen College, Oxford, and its famous tower 


Holman Hunt’s painting of the choir on Magdalen Tower 

Every May Day morning at sunrise a Latin hymn is sung at the top of Madgalen Tower, 
Oxford, by the choir of the college. Many people gather in the early morning to witness this 
ancient custom. This picture of the ceremony, by Mr. Holman Hunt, is now in the splendid 
Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port Sunlight. 


THE SWANS OF 
NIAGARA FALLS 

PITIFUL FATE OF 1200 

Carried to Their Doom by the 
Rushing Waters 

THE GOLDEN DEED AT 
THE ICE-BRIDGE 

When spring calls to the wild swans 
in Florida and the southern Atlantic 
States of America they fly north to the 
Great Lakes. 

* It is their yearly . migration, and as 
they go by overhead the people who 
hear their whistling cry in Alabama or. 
Kentucky, Wisconsin or Illinois, tell 
one another that summer is coming; 
They are summer's heralds/as the 
swallows are with us. / . 

; * 1 •' From'Summer to Winter 

;..But it is a long, long journey and the 
brave whistling swans are not always 
wedtherwiseT This year warmth spread 
early in the southern States to give them 
the signal to go, but the winter cold lin¬ 
gered long in the north. The birds flew 
from summer to. winter. 

; Before they reached the place where 
tlley cross the chain of Great Lakes, at 
tlie foot of Lake. Erie, they came on the 
broad Niagara River, calm and tranquil 
three miles above the Falls. 

They were cold and tired, and there 
was no instinct to warn them that the 
pine id surface of the river hid a threat 
of destruction. The weary birds by 
hundreds sink down on the bosom of 
the stream, curl their heads beneath 
their wings, and go fast asleep while 
the relentless river carries them nearer 
and nearer the Falls. Some awake in 
time and struggle away from peril, but 
many are too late, and are swept over 
the edge. Their frantically beating 
wings are generally of no avail to save 
them in the cloud of spray. 

A Tale ol Devot on 

This year, as in other years, some 
hundreds of swans (about 1200, we are 
told), after their shattering* descent, 
fluttered, bruised and stunned, to find a 
dangerous foothold on the Niagara ice- 
bridge. At the foot of the Falls, where 
the great plunging volume of Niagara 
burrows beneath the surface of the lower 
river, there is smooth water, and on 
this the spray of the Falls forms an ice- 
bridge across the river. It is a very 
perilous bridge, even for resting swans, 
and when, this spring, it broke up early 
and suddenly, its unfortunate bird 
lodgers were swept away with it. 

It is a calamity that happens nearly 
every year. Its only mitigation is that 
this year the. number of swans that 
perished was smaller than usual because 
so many of them, instead of trusting 
themselves on the Niagara River, were 
lured away to the swan sanctuary at 
Kingsville. On that harmless stretch 
of water .whistling swans rescued in 
former years are domiciled. From their 
secure home they extend an invitation 


to the whistling migrants, more and more 
of whom each year understand it, or 
accept it, and are saved. 

Thereby hangs a tale of great devotion 
and love of wild things, which the C.N. 
is very glad to tell. once. more. Its 
heroes are Jack Miner and William 
Hill, who live near Kingsville on the 
northern shores of Lake Erie. -Jack 
Miner had already saved many wild 
birds by offering them sanctuary on 
the water at Kingsville. Could he do 
as much. for . the wild swans, if he had 
some there to attract the whistlers 
when they came north ? 

How was he to get wild swans as 
harmless and benevolent decoys ? He 
knew that numbers of them were swept 
away to the ice-bridge and rested there, 
afraid to go away. But the ice-bridge 
was a dangerous place on which to set 
foot, and, apart from that, the Canadian 
Government sternly forbids anyone to 


capture them. There was no time to 
lose. Jack Miner set off top speed to 
Ottawa to get permission.-William Hill, 
known locally as Red Hill, went off in 
a boat to the bridge, without waiting. 

It was a desperate voyage, which no 
one who did not know the currents of 
Niagara below the Falls could have 
undertaken. Inch by inch the boat 
crept across the water to the ice-bridge. 
Red Hill fastened it and began. another 
dangerous journey across the tumbled 
and broken blocks of ice. With unending 
patience and caution, he rescued six of 
the poor freezing swans, and got back 
safely to shore with liis freight. 

Meanwhile the other partner to the 
enterprise had obtained permission from 
Ottawa to capture six wild swans. 
So the six swans were taken to the' 
Kingsville sanctuary,' where' each year 
now they call successfully to hundreds 
of the migrants. . Picture on page 7 


THE WOLF AT 
THE GATE 

CREEPING UP IN CANADA 

Can the Farmers Hunt Them 
With the Gramophone ? 

A VERY QUEER IDEA 

If the latest lure for-the marauding 
wolves of Canada proves successful the 
fable of the shepherd boy who called 
Wolf! until the neighbours took no 
notice of him will have a new meaning. 
The lad was a pioneer. 

In the Canadian North the wolves 
are increasing so fast, and are making 
such raids on the sheep of the farmers, 
that it is proposed to use the gramo¬ 
phone against them ! Bombing . aero¬ 
planes and poison gas are reserved for 
the future. For the present the gramo¬ 
phone will suffice. 

Howls and Bleats 

It will be employed as a lure for the 
wolves. At the moment two plans are 
being considered in its use. The first 
is that the gramophone‘shall reproduce 
the long-drawn howl of the wolf. A 
gramophone which could do this in a 
life-like manner would be a great success 
among wolves. Almost certainly some 
would come to inquire what the howl 
was about. The inquirers would be met 
with shot-guns. " * 

The second method of using this re¬ 
source of civilisation' is to put the bleat 
of a sheep on the record. A hungry wolf 
might be less critical of The metallic 
note in the cry than if listening to a 
mechanical reproduction of its own howl, 
The only drawbacks to the plan are that 
the wolf might think the bleat too good 
to be true, and, if the awaiting shot-guns 
did not get in their fell work quickly 
enough, might polish off the instrument. 

Wolves Must Go 

In any event the Canadian farmers are 
going to give the project a trial, and it 
is high time. The wolves are coming 
nearer to the farms and the sheep, 
because the wolves are multiplying at 
a vast rate, and the deer and the smaller 
wild game which they attack are not 
sufficient for them. It is said that 
Algonquin Park, which was one of the 
great game reserves for deer and beaver, 
mink and marten, has become a huge 
nursery for wolves instead of deer. 

The wolves must go, or else, the 
farmers say, the sheep will go. At pre¬ 
sent there is a price on the head of every 
wolf of £3 to £4, so that gramophone- 
hunting might prove profitable. But 
before the last lone wolf has gone to his 
long home we hope an effort will be made 
to secure an authentic record of the 
blood-curdling howl of the wolf pack as 
it gathers in a circle round the industri¬ 
ous gramophone. That is a sound which 
few boys or men have heard outside the 
pages of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. 
What a success it would be at the Albert 
Hall or broadcast from 2 L O f 
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THE AIR COLUMBUS 

AEROPLANE FOLLOWS 
THE LAPWINGS 

Winged Men Fly the Atlantic 
and Arrive Unseen 

SURPRISE ON A SMALL ISLAND 

At last man has done what the lap¬ 
wings did the other day : the Atlantic 
has been flown from East to West. 

'When Columbus dropped anchor at 
the end of his great voyage from the 
Old World to the New he was seen by 
multitudes of natives, who thought 
he and his ships had descended from 
the clouds. 

When the first men to reach the 
New World from the Old by way of 
the air did actually drop from the skies 
there was no one to surmise how they 
had come, no one to signalise the attain¬ 
ment of the dream of years for which 
many precious lives have been sacrificed. 

Four Hours in Mist 

The ships of Columbus were primitive 
and ill-found, and took weeks over 
the voyage; the aeroplane was the 
latest word in mechanical science and 
leaped the ocean in 38 hours. Whereas 
Columbus had sailed for India,- and 
had unknowingly found another con¬ 
tinent, two .Germans, Captain Kohl 
and Baron von Hunefeld, with Com¬ 
mandant Fitzmaurice, their Irish airman 
comrade,. having aimed at -.New York, 
landed 1000 miles out of their course, 
lost as Columbus was, but in this case 
on a tiny speck of frozen land, two 
miles from a mainland of millions of 
square miles which fog prevented them 
from finding. 

Having flown the broad Atlantic 
they had to grope and circle for four 
hours in deep mist before they could 
espy a landing-place, and this proved 
to be a frozen lake on the tiny islet 
of Greenly, in the Belle Isle Strait 
off the coast of Labrador. A few miles 
short and they would have dropped 
into the darkened sea; a few miles 
farther and they would have crashed 
in the wintry wilds of barren Labrador. 

All the World Waiting 

It was a gallant and wonderful flight, 
this first mastery of the passage by air 
from East to West, destined to shine 
in song and glow in history * but only 
two men, the keeper of the lighthouse 
and his assistant/ were present,' and 
they could sound no huzzah at the 
landing, for a grey sea murk obscured 
the landing, and it was not until the 
three heroes had stumbled hither and 
thither for hours amid the fog-en¬ 
shrouded rocks and ice that they 
encountered the two watchers. 

All the world was waiting for news 
and had given up hope, for eight hours 
elapsed between the landing and com¬ 
munication with the rest of mankind. 
It was an astonishing situation as the 
two islanders suddenly encountered 
three faint and grimy strangers in their 
midst and learned that they had come 
from another continent. 

The Magic Tidings 

The lighthouse-keeper was the man 
to spread the magic tidings. He har¬ 
nessed a team of dogs- and, after an 
eight-hours journey across the sea ice, 
gained the mainland and sent out 
twenty ringing words by wireless to tell 
that the great thing had been done, that 
the men, with fuel exhausted and a 
machine damaged by descent upon the 
ice, were victorious and unscathed. 

The news reached Europe at two in 
the morning. We had all gone to bed 
sorrowing for three more lives lost in a 
hazardous, hopeless quest of fame and 
a record ; we awoke in the morning to 
find special editions, of the newspapers 
telling us that the wonderful feat had 
been accomplished, and that* once again 
the indomitable will of man had con¬ 
quered the seemingly impossible. The 
eight hours seemed long to wait, but 


A YORKSHIRE 
WICKET DOWN 
' Roy Kilner 

THE MAN WHO PLAYED 
THE GAME 

When Roy Kilner, the Yorkshire 
cricketer, died, a hundred thousand 
Yorkshiremen came to his funeral at 
Wo mb well Parish Church. 

All his companions in the Eleven 
followed him to the grave, and when 
Canon Sydney Smith, the rector. of 
Wombweil, stood up in the pulpit to 
speak of him, he said: “A Yorkshire 
wicket has fallen ; one of Yorkshire’s 
best men is out/* 

Nothing could be said that would be 
simpler or finer than that when spoken 
of a man who played the game. 

Roy Kilner was a left-hand bowler 
who came into the Yorkshire Eleven, 
which had so many fine bowlers—Hirst, 
Rhodes, Booth, and Drake among them. 
The war took Booth and Drake, but 
Kilner came back to find himself likely 
to become one of the mainstays of the 
team, both as bowler and as a typical 
Yorkshire batsman, always to be de¬ 
pended on to keep up his end. 

Neither his batting nor his bowling 
would have made him the admired 
cricketer he became if he had not been 
the man he was. Yorkshiremen loved 
him; and of him it might be said, as 
was written of another cricketer long 
ago, that he was endowed with those 
qualities which render a man useful to 
society as well as happy in himself. 
He was a man plain, simple,, and 
candid; independent yet courteous, 
who kept his place as a Yorkshireman can. 

THE WONDERFUL CAT 
OF UPPINGHAM 
100 Miles and Home Again 

We; have repeatedly reported the 
cleverness of cats in finding their way 
home over long distances when they 
have been given away to friends. 

Generally they reach their beloved 
home draggled and weary, but that was 
not the experience of the latest feline 
hero. Through the courtesy of a well- 
known lover of animals we are able to 
give a fully authenticated account of a 
cat’s hundred-mile walk homeward from 
Suffolk into Rutland. 

After four happy years in the house¬ 
hold of Dr. W. Dunn, of Uppingham, 
where he was at first taken in as a stray, 
this cat was given away to a friend at 
Framlingham. 

On reaching Framlingham he appar¬ 
ently settled very well. For a fortnight 
he ate and slept, ate and slept. From 
what happened afterwards it now 
seems as if he had a fixed purpose, . 

At the end of the fortnight he dis¬ 
appeared. Six days later an uproar was 
heard in the bushes in Dr. Dunn’s 
garden at Uppingham, and there he 
reappeared, not in the least abashed or 
out of condition. He had covered the 
hundred miles jn six days, apparently 
without any inconvenience. 

We believe he holds the cat's 
record as a pathfinder and traveller. 


Continued from the previous column 
Europe had months to wait for tidings 
of Columbus and his conquest. 

The glad news of the two gallant 
Germans and their Irish associate was 
as happy a surprise to all of us, who 
had hoped for the best and feared the 
worst. Another milestone has been set 
up on the path of progress, but it is 
steeped in profound waters and mists 
mark the goal it signalises. But there 
is a lighthouse on the tiny island which 
closed the/flight, and the thing these 
three brave men did imparts to that 
beacon a radiance which will not fade 
as long as the records of human en¬ 
deavour-are dear To generous hearts 
and memory. 


TADPOLE TIME 

EXCITING DAYS IN STILL 
WATERS 

The Troubles of a Little Speck 
That is Going To Be a Frog 

TALE OF A TAIL 

By Our Natural Historian 

We have reached one of the most 
exciting seasons of the year. 

Birds are streaming home to us after 
a winter iri the Tropics ; birds that have 
wintered with us are passing on hurried 
wings up into the Arctic ; buds whose 
foundations were laid last autumn 
are decking trees with floral loveliness ; 
and a lady reader declares that her tor¬ 
toises are “ peevish ” with spring fervour. 

But for those who live near still 
waters which run not too deep there is 
a realm of life to be studied full of 
enthralling interest. Ponds which for 
all the winter months have seemed 
devoid of eels now possess in plenty 
these flashing marvels. They have not 
returned, like the thronging bird, from 
far riiigrations; they have simply 
awakened from a pulseless sleep in the 
mud in which they have spent the 
winter inert and emotionless. 

Perpetual Summer 

It is worth remembering that to 
many creatures common to the notice 
of those who take their walks abroad 
this land of ours is a paradise of per¬ 
petual spring and summer. They fall 
asleep, fat and nourished, in autumn, 
to be summoned back to consciousness 
when the alarum clock of spring sounds 
the hour. They nod off while the world 
is green with mature foliage; they 
stretch and straighten out and go their 
ways again when the world is newly 
clad with tender leaves and flowerets. 

Chance butterflies, bluebottles here 
and there, ladybirds, .snails and slugs, 
hedgehogs and dormice, bats in the 
belfries, bees in their hives, queen wasps 
in secret snuggeries, eels, newts and 
frogs in mud, toads in their holes, 
greenfly in ant citadels, know as little 
of winter England as a baby knows of 
midnight London. 

The Changing Tail 

The frogs and toads, after a winter of 
complete starvation, have gone to the 
ponds and ditches, and, like sleeping 
trees which bud and bloom as soon as 
they awake, have produced their crop, 
countless millions of eggs. These will 
become tadpoles and amuse and enchant 
us for weeks to come as we see them 
wriggling with enormous fuss and comic 
importance in the water. 

It is all the work of the tail! There is 
food for thought in a tadpole’s tail, and 
food for a tadpole, too. Until it is com¬ 
pletely changed from its fish-like form 
into the form of a land animal the little 
creature depends on its tail as an ocean 
liner depends on its propeller.* A charm¬ 
ing writer has been speaking of multi¬ 
tudes of tailed tadpoles coming ashore. 
Tailed tadpoles* should do no such thing. 
They should stay in the water, digest 
the tail while they are changing the form 
of their mouth, and come to land when 
the tail is but the tiniest stump. 

Danger of Dry Land 

The tail of a tadpole may cause its 
death if the little creature comes, out 
too soon and has to climb a dry approach 
to its nursery. In such case the moist 
tail sticks to the ground, holding its 
owner prisoner, and the little frog dries 
up like a stranded star-fish and leaves 
its baby bones to bleach in the sun. 

Now is the time to begin observations, 
leaving things where they. are and 
taking to them patience, understanding, 
and sympathy, and the knowledge, that 
it is foolish and wrong to regard lowly 
creatures as repulsive or contemptible. 
Nature’s : first'attempt at a hand buds 
from the tadpole’s sides, her first 
attempt at speech re-echoes in the pipings 
and croakings of toads and frogs declaring 
their love for their mates. E. A. B. 
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THE GREAT DAYS 
COMING 

Peace on the Way 

AMERICA’S PROPOSAL TO 
THE WORLD 

The Great Peace draws nearer, in 
spite of all its enemies may say. 

Year by year the League of Nations 
establishes itself more securely in the 
hearts of the people and the machinery 
of international affairs. Now America, 
outside the League, is earnestly seeking 
some way of cooperating with the 
League to obtain universal peace. 

The treaty proposed by the United 
States for submission to the Great 
Powers (France, Britain, Italy, Ger¬ 
many and Japan) suggests that the 
Governments of these nations should 
undertake never to go to war against 
each other, but to renounce war as 
an instrument of policy. The proposal 
has been welcomed by all people of 
goodwill, and we shall return to the 
subject again and again. In the mean¬ 
time, the C.N. feels, as Senator Borah 
has put it, that the great longing in the 
hearts of the peoples of the world is 
being written into a treaty. 

There are . many difficulties in the 
way, and the path to universal peace in 
a half-civilised world is a long one; but 
certainly the Great Peace has never 
been nearer than it appears to be in 
this tenth year of the Armistice.; 

THE CURATE WHO WAS 
TO BECOME ARCHBISHOP 
An Old Tale Just Told 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was made a Freeman of that storied 
city on his eightieth birthday a tale 
was told of him which was half a cen¬ 
tury old, but which did him higher 
honour than any city can confer. 

More than fifty years ago he was a 
curate ‘at Dartford when an epidemic 
of cholera raged in the Kentish town. 
A poor servant girl was stricken. She 
lay helpless and alone in a room on the 
top floor of a house, and everybody was 
afraid to go near her. 

But when Dartford’s young curate* 
was told he hastened without wast¬ 
ing a moment to the infected house. 
He strode upstairs to - the sick girl’s 
room, wrapped her in a blanket, and 
carried her down to the hospital van. 

Such was the tale that the Sheriff 
of Canterbury told of its Archbishop. 
Great men, learned men, wise and holy 
men have been Primates of England. 
But this Archbishop was a merciful 
man who had compassion on the help¬ 
less, and that is the greatest title to 
God's approval that any man can bring. 


THINGS SAID 

We are getting too restless for good 
health. Sir George. Newman 

I buy only from butchers' who use the 
humane killer. The Duchess of Portland 

Time will always be going on. We 
are not going out of existence. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

The young agricultural worker knows 
little of farming and seems to careless. 

Lord Lanibourne 

My experience is that nobody can 
drink alcohol without injuring his brain. 

Mr. Henry Ford 

The scarlet Aunt Sallys of petrol 
stations are a national disgrace. 

Countess of Oxford 

A perfectly behaved crowd would 
sooner stuff its pockets than strew its 
parks. . A Correspondent - 

Children now cry to go to' school; a 
generation ago they wept if they could not 
stay at home. The Mayor of Cambridge 
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THE FILM MAN AND 
HIS NOSE 

MOUNTING ON IT 
TO FAME 

Will the Courts Allow Him 
to Put it Straight ? 

WHAT WE ARE COMING TO 

A poet wrote that " beauty draws us 
with a single hair/* but he died nearly 
two centuries ago. 

Cropped and shorn, woman no longer 
appeals through what was once her 
crowning glory. Features of more con¬ 
stant value must now serve as‘ the 
poet’s symbols, and ” Tip-tilted as a 
flower ” is one description of a pretty 
feminine nose. But noses have come 
more into prose than poetry. 

Perhaps it is as well, for there may 
come fashions in noses, as well as in 
hair and eyebrows. At any rate, a 
nose has already brought an American 
film actor into the law courts. Accident 
or Nature left his nose picturesquely 
out of conformity with conventional 
design, so that he was cast for roles 
in which what America charmingly 
calls the “ hard-boiled ” type of face is 
regarded as desirable. 

The Soul ol a Film Star 

He has mounted on his nose to fame, 
is known by it in existing films, is 
prominent with it on a film which, 
having cost ^200,000, is about to be 
publicly sTiown. Yet the soul of our 
him star is unsatisfied. As every 
comedian yearns to play Hamlet, our 
film actor hungers for romantic roles 
in which a comic nose would, he thinks, 
be quite unbearable. 

.So, like the pugilist whose nose was 
remodelled with injected paraffin-wax. 
lie consulted a doctor of noses. At 
once his old employers bethought them 
of their films and the sum they had 
invested in his nose. They took its 
owner to court and obtained a tem¬ 
porary injunction against him forbidding 
him to alter the outline of his nose 
until Justice has finally decided whether 
he may do as he likes with his own. 

The Nose in Dramatic History 

We can imagine the anxiety of the 
film people if their star does go to the 
plastic surgeon. “ There,” they will 
cry, as Alice did when a plate was 
thrown in the Duchess’s kitchen at the 
baby which turned into a pig—■*' there 
goes his precious nose.” And we can 
see the significance of the remark that 
fad Cleopatra’s nose been half an inch 
shorter Mark Antony /would not have 
thrown away a world for her. 

This American nose is not the first 
nose in dramatic history to create doubt 
and perplexity.. There was the nose of 
Sir John Falstaff, the fat and witty 
giant who was the boon companion of 
Henry the Fourth in the madcap days 
of his youth. 

Falstaff and Darwin 

For generations after the passing of 
Shakespeare the immortal words in 
which the Hostess tells of : the beloved 
rogue’s death included the phrase, 
“ His nose was as sharp as a pin and a 
table of green fields.” A most mysterious, 
unparalleled nose, till a genius in the 
correction of blunders showed us that 
the words should end, “ and ’a babbled 
of green fields.” 

Charles Darwin’s nose was the making 
of his fortune. There was doubt in his 
father’s mind as to whether the rather 
inert and aimless young Darwin should 
be permitted to make the' voyage on 
HALS. Beagle, but an uncle took a 
steady look at the young man’s ample 
nose, and decided that character and 
determination lay behind it, and so 
smoothed away difficulties with Darwin 
senior, enabling the young scientist 
to make that world tour from which 
all his researches sprang. 


CAMPING DAYS BEGIN 



A party of Ulster Guides in camp 



Scouts impatiently watching the cook at work 



A Scout being tossed in a blanket et a Girl Guides cooking their dinner over 

camp in Kont the camp fire 



Girls climbing a hill with their tent in a trek-cart 


At this time of the year, when most people are beginning to think of summer holidays, 
Scouts and Guides are planning their annual camps, which are, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
holidays of all. As we see by these pictures, some boys and girls are already under canvas. 


THE MAKERS OF 
BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 

WHERE ARE THEIR 
SUCCESSORS ? 

Carrying On the Good Work 
of the Ancient Monks 

AN ALLURING ADVERTISEMENT 

The other day there was an adver¬ 
tisement in a daily paper for someone 
who could write a book : not invent a 
book, which is the accepted meaning of 
writing, but actually set down the words 
page by page on vellum in the way the 
early books were written. 

There is always something in any 
daily paper which can create a new 
world for anyone who can think. 
This one advertisement was quite enough 
to set the mind busy and make us realise 
the immense distance which a few hun¬ 
dred years have carried us. It is only 
five centuries since the printing press 
came into use. 

In the Monastery Library 

Before that time the men who wrote 
books by hand, chiefly monks, were the 
lords of the kingdom of knowledge. 
You have to advertise for them now. 
They were more important than we can 
easily understand. Groups of them 
worked in the library of each monastery, 
often labouring on manuscripts which 
each man knew could not be finished in 
his lifetime. He had taken up the work 
which a brother, dying, had let fall. 
In the fullness of time someone else would 
take up his. Life would pass, the 
gathering of knowledge would go on. 

Not every book, of course, was such a 
heavy labour. It depended how much 
illumination was put into it, how many 
of those exquisite initial pages full of 
little pictures like jewels, how many 
miniatures, how many full-page pic¬ 
tures. Works like the famous Book of 
Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels 
took centuries to produce. There are 
reproductions of odd pages of these 
volumes in the British Museum. 

The Advertisement Answered 

When the first printing press was 
invented letters were cut in careful 
imitation of the monks’ handwriting. 
In some cases the imitation was so exact 
that it takes an expert to say whether 
a book was written by hand or printed. 
It is this same style of clear, easy writing 
that is used today, for the most part, 
by the handful of men and women left 
who can still “ write ” a book. 

By now one of these men has answered 
that advertisement and started on the 
work. While he is at his task aero¬ 
planes are carrying mail bags through 
lanes of the clouds; wireless instruments 
are sending the voices and laughter of the 
great world, its music and its daily his¬ 
tory, to the homes of people who live in 
the silence of the hills. Miracle after 
miracle is performed ; new Tevery morn¬ 
ing are the wonders created by the 
mind of man. 

And all this time a hand is travelling 
across the page ; a writer is sitting in 
complete absorption as the old monks 
sat a thousand years ago. The writing 
brothers heard nothing of the outside 
world but the wind in the trees and the 
bird’s song ; time was divided for them 
only by darkness and light and the 
monastery bell tolling for prayer. 


DO THE ANIMALS THINK ? 

Very slowly have men come to the 
feeling that the animals have rights or 
that men. have duties toward them. 

For tens of thousands of years they 
have been man’s slaves or servants. In 
a civilisation which is coming more and 
more under the influence of machines 
the animal as a servant might disappear 
if it had no higher value. One is often 
asked. Do the animals think ? 

Read what My Magazine for May says 
on this interesting subject . 
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LEVITY TALKS OF 


REACHING THE 
LONELIEST ISLAND 

MISSIONARIES ARRIVE AT 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

Preacher, Teacher, Doctor, and 
General Factotum 

GROWN-UPS AT SCHOOL 

The Editor lias received a letter of greeting 
from the loneliest island in the British Empire, 
written by the Rev. R. A. G Pooley, who went 
out last year for three years of lonely service 
as a missionary on the island of Tristan da- 
Cunha. We gladly let Mr. Pooley tell his story. 

On advertising for a companion, to 
accompany me to Tristan da Cunha, on 
behalf of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, I received applications 
from 112 men of ages ranging from 16 
to 72, and lucidly selected Mr. Lindsay, 
a student of St. Boniface Theological 
College, Warminster. 

We had much correspondence to deal 
with and stores to arrange, and only 
seven weeks in which to complete our 
preparations. 

An Island Welcome 

We left Southampton on January 28, 
1927, in the Edinburgh Castle, with 45 
tons of stores on board. Except for 
answering letters the voyage was a 
holiday. At Durban ■ we boarded 
Andrew Weir’s Suveric. Our stores were 
a record amount. 

Our arrival at the island was hailed 
with great joy, men and women climb¬ 
ing eagerly aboard. The captain treated 
everybody with much kindness, and 
gave the people dinner aboard/ Totis he 
gave coal and a sundial. 

Unfortunately, one of our rafts broke 
up in the dark and a large amount of 
wood was lost, and this prevented the 
completion of our school building. The 
men soon built our house with stone 
and the wood that had been saved. The 
walls are between two and three feet 
thick, to withstand the gales. 

Atlantic Air-Base 

The school is held in a room too small 
for the forty or more who attend. Some 
of the grown-up people come to the 
school, and they learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as well as most scholars 
do in England. The children learn by 
heart readily, and are particularly fond 
of poetry. 

I have to be everything in turn: 
first religious teacher and then governor, 
doctor, lawmaker, and general factotum. 
An air-base might well be set up here 
for future transatlantic traffic, and a 
warship ought to call yearly, as used to 
be the case. It is trying to be cut off 
from the world for months on end. 
Our wireless does not w r ork. 

A Well-Conducted People 

At times the food supply is an anxiety, 
and if fishing becomes impossible the 
people are twelve hours without a meal. 
Some decided improvements have been 
made. The dogs have been controlled 
and only one is allowed to each.house. 
Formerly they killed lambs and geese 
by the dozen and the flocks were 
vanishing. Pigs also are controlled. 
Before, they roamed everywhere, up¬ 
rooting much that was valuable. The 
island in consequence is far more tidy. 

It is surprising how w r ell conducted 
the people are, considering how little 
oversight there has been. 

Protection against” rats is much 
needed, for the rodents destroy food 
wherever they find it. We could do 
with a ton of poison. - 

The little church is well attended. 
The organ is out of order, disabled by 
asthma, so the gramophone is used from 
the pulpit with sacred records. 

We try to create fun, and .dancing is 
popular ; but the room is so small that 
little steps have to be taken, and turning 
round is an accomplishment. 

No money is required ; but boots 
and clothes for men are much needed. 


The Realm of 
King cotton 

Bigger Than Queen Silk’s 

Commenting on a statement in the 
C.N. that the uses of cotton fibre are 
multiplying, a Lancashire reader gives 
us .the following instances. 

The motor - car has. drawn heavily 
on the cotton fields to provide an arti¬ 
ficial leather with a cotton base. 
Cushions are covered with cotton cloth 
stuffed with a cotton filling. Tiie base 
of tyres is now largely cotton cords. 
The windows are glazed with a sub¬ 
stance produced from cotton ingredients. 

The .moving picture depends on the 
same substance with a cotton base. 
The gramophone produces its musical 
tones from records made from a sub¬ 
stance found in the cotton seed. 

Formerly the seed was discarded as 
worse than useless, but later became 
food for cattle. Now it is a source of 
crude oils, and comes to the market in 
soaps, in stearin, in pitch, in paper, in 
meal cakes, and as a fertiliser. 

Cotton is used in the making of 
smokeless explosives, in artificial leather, 
in bookbinding, in raincoats, telephones, 
typewriter ribbons, and upholstery. 
It forms one of the greatest national 
resources alike for outside garments and 
for underwear. 

Queen Silk has a far less extensive 
realm in industry than King Cotton. 

JIMMY HIPPO 
Sold From His Home 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Those who are attached to Jimmy, 
the Zoo’s baby hippopotamus, will have 
to make the most of the little animal 
during the next few weeks, for he has 
been sold to a dealer and will probably 
leave the menagerie next month. 

Ever since he became old enough to 
leave his mother Joan the Zoo officials 
have been contemplating the sale of 
Jimmy, but the hippo was so popular 
that they were reluctant to part with 
him, and Jimmy’s admirers had begun 
to hope he would remain in the Gardens. 
However, it was decided recently that 
any good offer for Jimmy should be 
accepted, and as a dealer has offered 
£250 for him this delightful animal will 
soon be saying good-bye to his large 
circle of human friends. 

The Zoo frequently sells or exchanges 
its baby animals, and though the kiangs 
have a colt every year their babies soon 
disappear from the Gardens, as they are 
usually sold when old enough to leave 
the mother animal. The Idang colt born 
in the menagerie last year has not 
been sold because she has become the 
playmate of Fireworks, the zebra born 
two months after her. These two young 
animals are most attached to. one 
another, and both are tame enough to 
be visited in their cage. At first the 
kiang. was so upset at being separated 
from her mother that she tried to climb 
out of the cage, and the walls and bars 
had to be padded with straw to prevent 
her hurting herself, but after a few days 
she settled dovrn and made friends with 
Fireworks, who is a great pet. 

Continued from the previous column 

The women make excellent socks. Can¬ 
vas-covered boots are quite a feature. 
The population is 150, and the general 
health is sound. One great drawback is 
the blighting of the potatoes by the 
terrific winds that blow at times. 

The Tristanites deserve all the help 
that can be given them. They are a 
dutiful people and love their island, for, 
as Kipling says : 

God gave all men all earth to love, 

But, since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


GENIUS 

MR. SHAW TAKES 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 

The Man of the Hour and the 
Man of AH Time 

MRS. PARTINGTON AND 
SHAKESPEARE 

When he is not deriding Christianity, 
science, social respectability, or the 
English people and their institutions, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw periodically indulges 
himself in some gibe at Shakespeare; and 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Ibsen, the Scandinavian dramatist, 
i afforded him a fresh opportunity. 

Civilised mankind regards Shake¬ 
speare as “ the greatest of the greatest " 
of all geniuses, so Mr. Shaw delights 
to exalt other men above him. At 
one time it is himself, at another it 
is John Bunyan, and now it is Ibsen 
who excels Shakespeare. 

After Three Centuries 

"I say without hesitation, 0 he 
declares, “ that Shakespeare and Moliere 
were always like beginners compared 
with Ibsen* in the valuation of the 
human mind, in the faculty of insight, 
and in the fundamental genius of the 
storyteller. 0 

It may be~ answered with as little 
hesitation, but on surer grounds, that 
Shakespeare will continue to reign 
supreme as the wonder and delight of 
gentle folk and simple, of scientist and - 
scholar, of playgoer and student, of all 
sorts and conditions of men, long after 
humanity has forgotten that Ibsen ever 
lived. Ibsen and Shaw have their 
season, their age, their value, but they 
“ date,”* they grow stale and old- 
fashioned as we watch; whereas 
Shakespeare is more precious than 
ever after three centuries.of trial. He 
is for all time and for all men. 

The Matchless Storyteller 

Air. Shaw is seldom more foolish and 
not often more intolerable than when 
he talks and writes of Shakespeare 
His so-called masterpiece, Back, to 
Methuselah, is breaking up and perishing 
before our eyes. It is five plays linked 
together, and the critics agree that 
only the first and fifth parts, with a 
few sections of the central three, are 
worth preserving. Who would permit 
the destruction of one line of Shake¬ 
speare ? Who would not sell an estate 
to possess himself of a single new 
manuscript of his ? 

Shakespeare cannot tell a story, says 
Air. Shaw. Where in the world is 
there a great narrative which moves 
with more breathless speed, more 
enthralling drama, than Macbeth ? 
Where else can we find children more 
entrancingly depicted than in Shake¬ 
speare, women more exquisite, more 
humanly fallible, more sublime in 
sorrow, more terrible in wrath ? Where 
are men more witty, more* noble and 
heroic, more eloquent ? 

Greek, Latin, and English literature 
are searched in vain for one fraction 
of the beauties, the sublimities, the 
eternal truths of Shakespeare. 

Brushing Away the Ocean 

Children love and understand Shake¬ 
speare. They read him at home, they 
act parts of his plays at school, they 
see him acted at the theatre. The 
oldest and the youngest, with all the 
ages intervening, share Shakespeare 
as their richest common heritage: 
he is to them what he was to Alilton. 

Airs. Partington felt herself charged 
-with an immortal mission w r hen. she 
seized her mop and sought to push 
the Atlantic away, but posterity laughs 
at her. When she puts on trousers, 
calls herself George Bernard Shaw, and 
seeks to. brush away the ocean of 
Shakespeare’s fame the laughter is more 
pBeral and vehement, so let an echo 
of it be registered here. 


WILD LIFE IN OUR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

THE EAGLE AND THE 
LAMBS 

Have We Room For More 
Monarchs in the Air ? 

THE SNAPPING TURTLE 

We live in strange days, when,a little 
Indian bear can roam at large for weeks 
on the Sussex Downs (as one has been 
doing}, and a white-tailed eagle can 
raid a sheepfold, kill lambs within, 
thirty miles of London, dine on Bucking¬ 
hamshire rabbits, and swoop close to 
the heads of passing cyclists. 

Of course the attack on the lambs 
was deplorable, and reminds us of 
Blake’s question to his imaginary tiger, 
“ Did He who made the lamb make 
thee? 0 But as rabbits and birds are 
the great bird’s chief food we must look 
with charity on its ill-doing. 

The Eagle’s Mate 

‘ There is a point of interest very 
different from this, however': will the 
eagle, escaping capture and choosing 
to stay in Bucks, be joined by a mate ? 
By one of the unwritten laws of Nature. 
such a union should follow, if there is 
another bird of the same species at 
liberty and unmated in the land. 

A few years ago a female white-tailed 
eagle lost her mate. It was supposed 
that not another eagle of The kind 
existed within hundreds of nines of the 
scene, yet very soon a male eagle 
appeared and became the constant 
companion of the bereaved bird. 

There is little fear of our being over¬ 
stocked with eagles in England ; the 
supply has been nearly shot to death, 
and collectors pay such prices for eggs 
that the few nests which do remain are 
pillaged and left unproductive year 
after year. The truth is that, in spite 
of this one tragedy with the lambs, we 
have room for more eagles, for birds of 
prey of all sorts native to our land. 

The Balance of Nature 

The great hunters of the air have 
nearly all been destroyed, and the 
balance of Nature has been upset. 
Seed-eaters, tree-strippers, and birds 
generally that da damage to crops and 
gardens have grown beyond human 
control. No lover of birds would sanc¬ 
tion guns and traps such as ignorant 
enemies of all wild- life would fire and 
set, but we are bound to admit that a 
natural thinning-out of stocks would be 
beneficial to agriculture and a boon to 
the surviving birds themselves in times 
of food scarcity. 

The exploits of the bear and the 
eagle serve to remind us that even in 
our sea-guarded land strange creatures 
sometimes gain a footing. Snakes, 
mongooses, bird-eating spiders, and 
other products of tropical lands com¬ 
monly appear at Co vent Garden, 
stowaways among the fruit, but a couple 
of years ago there was a still stranger 
visitor in Surrey. 

A Strange Visitor 

This was a vicious and dangerous 
reptile known as a snapping turtle, 
and it was found poaching fish at a 
Surrey trout farm at Haslemere. The 
presumption .is that it had been in the 
neighbourhood for a score of years, yet, 
though it had reached a length of three 
feet, it had not been detected. 

Some twenty years earlier a consign¬ 
ment of water-tortoises, bull-frogs, and 
edible frogs were set at liberty in a 
valley near the trout farm, and the 
vicious turtle, then in its innocent 
childhood, must have been among the 
number given their freedom. Thus we 
were entertaining a pugnacious American 
.unawares. Today the snapping turtle 
is a prized possession of the Zoo, for 
which the Surrey trout should be 
truly thankful. 
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ONE MORE HERO 
PASSES ON 

Another Life Given for Us All 

Another of the white-robed army of 
martyrs in the cause of science has gone 
to his honoured rest. 

He was Mr. George Chisholm Williams, 
one of the brave and distinguished band 
of pioneers who experimented with 
Rontgen’s invention at the very be¬ 
ginning, before its dangers as well as its 
powers were understood. 

When a young doctor fresh from 
St. Thomas's Hospital he spent his spare 
time studying the uses of electricity in 
disease. When the X-rays were dis¬ 
covered he devoted every hour he could 
spare to the study of the rays, trying 
to find some way in which they might 
be made to help in curing tuberculosis 
or skin diseases. 

During the war he threw up his 
practice to join the Army Medical 
Corps as an X-ray specialist. When the 
war was ended he learned that the long 
years he had spent in handling the rays, 
most of the time without any of the 
precautions which are now known to be 
necessary, had inflicted the gravest 
injuries oil his hands. 

For years he suffered the greatest 
pain. He lost his right hand and some 
of the fingers of his left. In all, this brave 
sufferer underwent eight operations 
before he died. One who knew him well 
says he never complained, never talked 
at all about his sufferings, was never idle. 

Only in the last years of his life when 
he could work no longer would he take 
a small pension from the Carnegie Hero 
Fund. He was a hero, and an unselfish, 
noble one. He was sixty-three. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 93 

Total rainfall 1*65 ins. 
Wet days . . 19 

Dry days . . . 12 

Warmest day . 4th 
Coldest day . 11th 


Dublin. . 4*05 ins. 
Aberdeen . 3*58 ins. 
Stornoway 3-46 ins. 
Holyhead . 2*87 ins. 
Southampton 2 ins. 
Cranwell . l-Sl ins.' 


WHAT DOES A BIRD 
KNOW? 

Two Very Curious Stories 

In a recent number of My Magazine 
was ‘recorded a curious incident which 
seemed to show the inheritance of 
special preference for a resting-place 
by birds across a gap of 35 years. 

Up to 35 years ago peacocks were 
accustomed to.roost in an old garden 
on a particular branch of a tree, but 
then the family ceased to keep peacocks. 
Now, however, two have been bought 
for the same home, and instantly they 
have begun to roost on the very branch 
selected, by the peacocks of long ago. 

On reading this a correspondent has 
sent to the C.N. a similar observation of 
other birds. His grandfather kept an 
aviary of considerable size. Among the 
birds was a pair of linnets, They 
always nested in the same corner of the 
aviary in an old cane-sugar box. Cir¬ 
cumstances led to the aviary being dis¬ 
banded. Then, twenty years having 
passed, bird-keeping was resumed in 
the same place. Among the birds 
bought were more linnets. The old 
sugar box was put in the old corner, 
and again the linnets of the later 
generation persisted in nesting in pre¬ 
cisely the place that had attracted the 
birds twenty years before. Was there 
something more than coincidence in this ? 


JAMES HILTON’S GOOD 
FORTUNE 

Luck is an extraordinary thing, and 
it played amazing tricks on James 
Hilton, boatswain of his Majesty’s Navy. 

He was shipwrecked twice, he was on 
board H.M.S. Bombay when she was 
burned at sea with much loss ‘of life, 
and he was once adrift for three weeks 
in an open boat. He had narrow 
escapes from all sorts of violent deaths 
in the flower of his youth, when he was 
engaged in fighting the slave trade. 
But he has only just died, having lived 
to see his 93rd year I 


I MURDER OF AN OTTER 
What Can We Do With 
These People ? 

What ought to be done to a gang of 
loafing ruffians who, spying an otter 
that had been haunting the river and 
harbour at Workington, chased the poor 
unsuspicious creature till it. took refuge 
under the brickwork of a bridge, then 
smoked it out, and stoned it to death ? 

It took the combined ingenuity and 
daring of fifty or sixty men and boys to 
perpetrate this cruel murder. What 
ought to be done to them ? 

Not much, we fear, can be done. Flow 
can it be when packs of young men and 
woman calling themselves otter-hunters 
and thinking themselves rather superior 
people hunt otters with stave and hound 
twice a week during the season ? 

This hounding to death, cheerily and 
regularly, of one of the rarer and most 
beautiful of British wild animals is 
described as sport. It is the kind of sport 
which might make even Spaniards cry 
out at British hypocrisy. The only 
sportsman is the luckless otter, com¬ 
pelled to risk its life for its liberty. 

As for the others, the otter hunters, 
how are they better than the Workington 
gang, whose stupidity and heartlessness 
are proclaimed by saying what they did ! 

CHICAGO TIRED OF 
MR. THOMPSON 
His Power Broken 

The electors of. the State of Illinois 
have broken the power of Big Bill 
Thompson, the Mayor of Chicago who 
has made that city the laughing-stock 
of the world for the last twelve months. 

Mr. Thompson remains mayor for a 
year or two unless he resigns from office, 
but the power of his party has been 
shattered by a great rising of decent 
citizens, who are disgusted with his antics 
and the- methods by which he has been 
maintained in office. 


PRINCE AND CAPTAIN 
First Officer Blinded in the 
War 

The other day two servants met and 
talked of their work. One was the 
Prince of Wales and the other was 
Captain Lowry. 

Captain Lowry is not so famous as 
the Prince, but he is very well known 
in Stepney. He was the first British 
officer to be blinded in the war. Blind¬ 
ness could not quench tlie desire in him 
to serve his fellow-men, and after much 
searching he found a way to help them, 
and was trained as an osteopath. Two 
years ago he opened a free clinic in 
Stepney for war men and their families, 
and since then he has cured over 2000 
people. He is happier today than many 
people who have eyes. 

Most young men would feel in despair 
if they lost their sight. It would seem 
as if their lives were ruined, and as if 
they could be of no use in the world. 
But this young, man has made of his 
broken life a new life, a life of service 
and healing for others. 

When the Prince of Wales went down 
to Stepney the other day to help the 
hospitals he sent for Captain Lowry 
and congratulated him on his splendid 
work, and his voice rang with sincerity, 
for the blind soldier is a man after the 
Prince’s own heart. 


LISTENING FOR AFRICAN 
EXPLORERS 

A man in London will shortly listen 
every night for messages from the 
Western Sudan when Major Court 
Treatt and his wife make their journey 
of exploration into this region of 60,000 
square miles of.uninhabited country. 

The explorers have had a special 
Marconi wireless set designed for them 
which will work on a wave-length of 
30 metres, and will use a half-wave¬ 
length aerial 15 metres long. The set 
will be supplied with power from a 
generator worked by hand. 
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Mr. Churchill’s Chance 

Please give us a penny, Sir , 

A penny , please , for post 

f any schoolboy were asked 
what he knew about Rowland 
Hill he would answer at once, 
Penny Post ! The man who gave 
England the Penny Post is far 
better remembered than dozens 
of worthy politicians who added 
to the laws or sat in the seats of 
the mighty in Whitehall. Row¬ 
land Hill outlasted his penny 
stamp, but what a chance there 
is for Mr. Winston Churchill! He 
can put it back again and be 
remembered as the Chancellor of 
the Penny Stamp. 

The penny has lost so much of 
its old greatness. The penny 
bun still makes a brave show, 
the penny orange is not what it 
was, and the man with the fruit- 
barrow does not serve a penny¬ 
worth of apples without an effort. 
The only other pennyworths 
easily recalled are those of the 
automatic machines and the 
omnibuses—all a little smaller. 
But these afford an example to 
Mr. Churchill. 

When some years ago people 
began to move about in peace 
again the penny fare was three- 
halfpence, as the penny stamp 
is now. The bus company 
directors, who are business men 
with an eye to profit, reduced the 
fare to a penny again. They 
shortened the journey that could 
be made for a penny, but the 
penny was the standard charge 
for a standard journey. They 
put the penny bus on the 
streets again. The result was 
that the bus business began to 
make higher profits than ever. 

There is the moral for the 
Chancellor. Let him put the 
penny stamp where it had been 
for so many years .and the public 
will see the Exchequer does not 
lose by it. It is nonsense to say 
that people who would send a 
letter by post for a penny will 
do so just as often if they have 
to spend a halfpenny more on it. 

But there are better and more 
businesslike reasons for the Penny 
Post than that. The first is the 
expansion of Greater Britain. 
There is the Empire Marketing 
Board straining every nerve 
and employing every device to 
make the Homeland and the far 
Dominions so much better ac¬ 
quainted with each other that 
they will buy from no one else. 
What better way is there of 
bringing each within touch with 
all than by the link of corre¬ 
spondence ? What better encour¬ 
agement for letters than the 
cheap, the Penny Post ? 

The Penny Post is a link of 
Empire. If Mr. Churchill will 
see it through he will do some¬ 
thing better than make himself 
remembered. He will make his 
country better off. The Penny 
Post will pay for itself, with 
something to spare. 


Mr. Ford Gives Thanks 

Mr. Ford, the man who made the 
world go twenty miles where 
it had gone only one before, is in 
England. He hopes to speed up the 
Old Country. 

If he does so he will be the last 
to talk about it. The first thing 
England did when it knew that it 
had got the richest man on Earth 
in its midst was to give him a dinner 
in its richest hotel and salute him 
with speeches. 

Mr. Ford is abstemious in his food 
and drink. He is not less frugal 
in his words. In reply to all the 
compliments from the American Am¬ 
bassador, the Lord Mayor, and other 
citizens of credit and renown, he 
said only thirty-one words. The most 
important and heartfelt were the last 
three: “I thank you.” 

The great mass producer has shown 
the world how to cut prices. He 
is teaching it how to cut speeches. 

© 

The Tragedy of Trafalgar Square 

Jt is a tremendous tragedy to stand 
at the corner of Trafalgar Square 
and behold the endless stream of men 
and women passing by with not a 
thought of the. consciousness that 
behind the pillars of the National 
Gallery is a realm of soothing peace 
and inspiring beauty. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
© ' • 

The Producers and the Buyers 

w must all regret the loss of in¬ 
teresting things which hard times 
have forced upon us, but some things 
there are that we do not lose. This 
passage is from the American who has 
paid a small fortune for the manu¬ 
script of Alice: 

I remember only last year looking with 
envious eyes upon the muniment chamber of 
a noble family.. There were ancient papers, 
rolls, parchments of all kinds, bound volumes 
of letters, from floor to ceiling, some of which 
had been in the same family for over eight 
hundred years. 

in looking quite casually over the lot I 
found a paper bearing the signature of John 
Milton; another of Thomas Killigrew; a 
whole stack of Samuel Pepys. My mouth 
began to water. I even thought that if I 
looked more thoroughly I might find one of 
William Shakespeare—who knows ? Professor 
Wallace found several in the Public Record 
Office in London. 

It was, however, with a sense of relief that 
I heard the noble owner say to me: “You 
cannot carry these off, Doctor Rosenbach. 
Thank God, they are entailed; even my 
children’s children, if they fall on evil days, 
will be unable to dispose of them.” Down in 
my inmost soul I was delighted. It warmed 
my heart to hear the words that blasted my 
hopes for ever. 

If*. in all these things, we must 
choose between being England or 
America, we choose to be England. 
We prefer to produce great literature 
and let our rich American cousins 
distinguish themselves, if they care to 
do so, by buying the manuscripts. 


The Victor 

By Our Country Girl 

Dear immortal daffodil 

Blow your golden bugle till 

Sun and Moon and stars stand still! 

Daffodils were gay before 
Ever Viking sailed to war 
From the cliffs of Elsinore. 

Daffodils will blossom on 
When the London streets are gone 
Like the streets of Babylon. 

Time may conquer wall and tower, 
But behold his vaunted power 
Vanquished by a little flower! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ lady tennis champion is said to play 
like a book. It must be thrilling 
to see her bound. 

□ 

A NTS are the. most successful of all 
insects. They usually have a bank 
of their own. 

Q 

H IS clothes may make a man, but his 
wife's may break him. 

0 

Jn ten years every pedestrian will 
probably drive a car. Otherwise the 
roads will not be safe for him. 

□ 

traveller tells us that Americans 
still talk through their noses.' Then 

some of- 

them must 
have given 
up t a Ik¬ 
ing through 
their hats. 

0 

T H E R E 

are com¬ 
plaints that 
B r i t i s h 
painters do 
not show 
enough im¬ 
agination. 

Youmay depend they show all they have. 
/ 0 

million million years hence, a scientist 
. tells us, the Sun will be much the 
same as now. Still having the same old 
ups and downs. 

□ 

JJen, women, and children have all 
learned to look up to the police 
force. Until it comes down on them. 

□ 

The nation's doctor's bill is about a 
million pounds a day—yet apples 
are still not cheap. 

' 0 

Jt is a statesman's duty, we are told, to 
make Peace as interesting as War. And 
not to let financiers take all the interest. 
□ 

The hen that laid 340 eggs a year must 
believe that a cackle a day keeps 
the table away. 

© 

Brownie’s Good Night 

O Lord our God, 

Thy children call: 

Grant us Thy peace 
Till the Sun rise. 

Good Night. 

Fear is a state of feebleness that 
leaves us defenceless in face of the 
victorious attacks of our enemies. 

Goethe 


Mr. H. and Mrs. G. 

By Our Country Girl 

'J’iie most famous.person in a certain 
ancient market town is Mr. H* 
the antiquary. He presides over the 
library, and knows all about the 
monuments, customs/and ghost stories 
of the district. Everybody covets a 
talk with the old gentleman, who can 
tell the inquirer such odd things ! 

For instance, he says the farmers 
used to choose the labourers' wives 
for them. In the past unmarried 
labourers lived in the farmhouse, 
ate at the farmer's table, and were 
very like his children. If they wished 
to marry and have a cottage he 
refused to let them wed a pretty, 
thriftless girl and would say “ No, 
Jane Brown is the lass for you. A 
cleaner, harder-’working girl you won’t 
find. She will keep your cottage right, 
and lend me a hand if one of the 
dairymaids falls sick, and she’ll take 
care of the pence. ” So Jane Brown it 
had to be, or Hodge lost his work. 

A Fountain of Fun 

But if you tell Mr. H. that you find 
his conversation delightful he will 
protest that he is only a dull book¬ 
worm, and will say " If you want to 
be entertained go and see Mrs. G. 
She will keep you laughing for hours. 
I never met such a fountain of fun.” 

When you ask who. she is he will 
tell you that she is a working man's 
widow and has been paralysed from 
the waist downward for many long, 
long years. The time she has spent 
in her little bedroom is longer than 
many a child's whole life, but she 
contrives to be thoroughly cheerful. 
Her only possible amusement except 
reading is watching the passers-by 
in a glass Mr. H. has hung at an 
angle near her window. 

The other day a lady introduced 
by Mr. H. brought the cripple a 
pair of fur gloves, saying ” I feared 
your hands would be too cold to hold 
a book long in this bitter weather.” 

Not in the Papers 

“ How kind you are 1 ” cried Mrs. 
G. “ What beautiful gloves! But 
(don't think me ungrateful) I cannot 
wear them. My hands are so painful 
that I cannot bear anything on them.” 

The lady went home and told her 
husband, who went to the furnishing 
stores and sent Mrs. G. a big parcel. 
Mr. H. says it contained the hand¬ 
somest quilt a lady could desire. 
“ Ah ! (he says) ; it sometimes 'seems 
a bad world, full of crimes and trouble ; 
but then, you see, stories like that don’t 
get into the papers.” 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
ull is building 2600 houses with 
smokeless chimneys. 
gPAiN is back again in the League of 
Nations. 

^ new forest is being planted in 
East Anglia. 

JsJearly 600 babies attend nursery 
schools in London. 



Who ties the sash of 
the bow window 
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THE LADY LOVED BY BIRDS 


A WORLD LEAGUE 
AT JERUSALEM 

MEN AND WOMEN OF 
FIFTY NATIONS 

The Picturesque Assembly 

Gathered on Mount Olivet 

CHRISTIANITY’S BEST WAY 
IN THE WORLD 

By a Correspondent in Jerusalem 

Men and women of over fifty countries 
are meeting for a fortnight on the Mount 
of Olives. It is a true League of Nations. 

The members of the International 
Missionary Council have come here not 
only because of the sacred associations 
of this spot, but because Jerusalem is 
still indeed the centre of the world. It 
has been the best place to which the 
missionary leaders of Britain, Europe, 
and the United States could ask to meet 
with them the leading Christians of 
India, China, Japan, Africa, and the 
islands of the Pacific. 


A good Kent reader of the C.N. has 
been happily prompted by our arti¬ 
cle, on Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
and the fountain which is to be set up 
in memory of her in the Central Park, 
New York, to send us a fine story of that 
vivacious writer and lover of birds. 

Our correspondent was staying at 
Mailing Abbey when Mrs. Burnett 
arrived with a friend. They all fell in 
love with her, says our correspondent, 
and as it was a fine afternoon they 
invited her to see the garden. When we 
reached a lovely old pathway arched over 
by trees she paused and said, “ What 
a wonderful chorus of birds ! Where 
are they ? ” 

She was shown a walk where birds 
abound. 'T do beg you/’ she said, “ to 
let me go up that avenue alone.’* 

For about ten minutes she was absent. 
Then our correspondent and another 
friend went back to the walk, and there 
stood Mrs. Burnett, quite surrounded 


by. birds, which she was feeding with 
crumbs. They were all about her feet 
and on her shoulders; a robin was on 
an arm she was extending, and another 
on her hat. 

"I never, saw anything like it out¬ 
side a picture (says our correspondent). 
When she saw us she clapped her hands 
and her bird friends flew off. Then she 
came up and said : All birds love me, 
and come if I call, and stand still. I 
think it is because I am called Frances, 
and my favourite saint is St. Francis 
and my favourite picture St. Francis 
preaching to the birds ! " 

Our correspondent’s charming story 
is a reminder that some people have this 
extraordinary power of attracting birds. 
Mortimer Collins could stroke the back 
of a thrush sitting on her nest. 

The power of winning the confidence 
of birds is a wonderful gift, which tens 
of thousands of bird lovers will envy, 
though they envy in vain. 


SAVING THE SWANS OF NIAGARA 



Hundreds of whistling swans have been swept over Niagara Falls this spring. A few years 
ago this annual loss threatened to exterminate the swans, but six of them were rescued as 
shown here and placed in a sanctuary, where they lured many other swans away from 
the peril of the Falls. See page one. 


A Varied Company 

And so from East and West, North 
and South, the company has gathered 
here. I have just been looking across 
the sunny courtyard of the great build¬ 
ing on Olivet first erected as a German 
Sanatorium and till recently used by 
the Government of Palestine as its 
headquarters. There has streamed out 

from one of the sessions (where, Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and African speakers 
have asked that in future the mission¬ 
aries in their lands should work with 
them as friends and not over them as 
masters) the most varied company of 
folk I have ever seen. 

In contrast to the Westerners from 
. across the Atlantic, my eye is caught by 
such folk as Miss Kiduk Kim from the 
Women’s College at Seoul in Korea, in 
her'brilliant dress of peacock blue and 
yellow, edged with red ; by Dr. * David 
Yui, chairman of the National Christian 
Council of China, in black and blue silk ; 
Miss Tara Tilak, daughter of the Indian 
Marathi poet, in her graceful pink sari; 
white - turbaned K. T. Paul, leader of 
the Indian Y.M.C.A. ; and the fezzed 
Hafiz Dawud of Egypt, representative 
of the old Coptic Church of North Africa, 
one of the first missionary Churches in 
the world. . 

The World’s Most Useful Man 

In the centre of the yard I see the 
austere, strong figure of the chairman 
of the International Missionary Council, 
Dr. John R. Mott, the great American 
leader of student life, whom President 
Wilson, when he asked him to go to 
China as United States Ambassador 
to that country, described as the world’s 
most useful man. He is talking to the 
Bishop of Manchester, wearing today 
his episcopal leggings and apron, though 
at other times he and the seven other 
bishops present usually wear soft collars, 
ordinary suits, and even brown boots 
and riding breeches. 

No one is very formal in this strangely 
varied yet united gathering. 

A Land of Contrasts 

By the side of these two Western 
figures is the stately form of the young 
Christian chief Kulubya of Uganda, in 
his flowing dark green and golden robe, 
partially cloaking the white kansu reach¬ 
ing from his throat to his heels. 

All these people have gathered from 
the ends of the Earth and come to¬ 
gether in this sacred place to consider 
how Christianity may take its full share 
in education, in preventing the oppres¬ 
sion of the primitive peoples of Africa 
by selfish men and commercial concerns 
from the West, or the enslaving of 


women and children in the mines or 
factories of the East. 

The followers of Christ, whether they 
belong to the old Churches of the West 
or the younger Churches of the Far East, 
know that they cannot tolerate such 
conditions, and so the Council has asked 
that it may have the benefit of the 
experience in its discussions of men like 
Dr. Weigle and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones 
of New York, two of America’s educa¬ 
tional experts; of Mr. Harold Grim- 
shaw, sent here by the International 
Labour Office ; and Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
of the London School of Economics. 

There is no land in which there are 
more contrasts today than in Palestine. 
In Jerusalem 28 languages are regularly 
spoken, and in its streets you meet every 
variety of race and costume. Donkeys, 
camels, and motors jostle one another 
! for the right to the road in the highways 


outside the wall; and inside the old city 
in the narrow alleys, cobbled and 
stepped, animals and men carry the bur¬ 
dens and press you against the wall, as 
they pass, for there is no wheeled traffic. 

Yet up here during this fortnight 
there is on the Mount of Olives a perhaps 
even more contrasted gathering, but 
here, despite all differences, there is 
unity, for a single purpose animates 
everyone. On Palm Sunday the whole 
picturesque .gathering goes on- pilgrim¬ 
age from Bethany to Jerusalem, rever¬ 
ently repeating in act and spirit that 
Pilgrimage of Eastertide two thousand 
years ago, when the Disciples accom¬ 
panied their Master over this same road. 
To all points of the compass they will 
disperse after Easter Sunday to spread 
with renewed vigour and inspiration 
the Message of Salvation first delivered 
v in this land. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL 
CHAIR 

THE GREAT DAY WHEN 
SHE SAT IN IT 

A Beautiful Thing a Pharaoh 
Made for His Mother 

SEEN AGAIN IN ITS GLORY 

In the Cairo Museum stands a chair 
of patterned gold on the lovely design 
of which, with its solid gold hiero¬ 
glyphics, the eyes of visitors may feast- 

They are seeing what no human eye 
had looked on for nearly 5000 years. 
It is the chair of the mother of Cheops, 
who was known in Egypt as Khufu and 
became known for all time as the builder 
of the greatest of the Pyramids. 

The Mighty Cheops 

What her name was nobody knows. 
But the mighty Cheops raised himself 
from obscurity to become the Pharaoh 
of Egypt, marrying Mertitefes, the 
widow of Seneferu, who had been 
Pharaoh before him and had made his 
country the most powerful in the world 
on land or sea. His name is remem¬ 
bered, and that of his Queen, but the 
name of the mother of Cheops is for¬ 
gotten. But Cheops revered her. Was 
she not the mother who had made him 
what he was, and brought him from a 
little provincial town to become the 
occupant of a throne, the great builder 
of Pyramids, the monument raiser ? 

She was an old lady when the Great 
Pyramid, which was to become her 
son’s tomb, was finished. It had taken 
many years to build. Hundreds of 
thousands of slaves had toiled to raise 
it to its towering height of 500 feet 
above the sands and bring its six 
million tons of stone to Gizeh. On the 
great day of its consecration she was 
borne in her golden chair, carried by 
four proud officials of her retinue, to 
be a witness of the ceremony. 

A Glittering Pageant 

Slaves bearing fly whisks and 
feathered fanS walked before and behind 
the golden chair. It was like a palan¬ 
quin of the Orient, - and less like the 
sedan chair which porters bore about 
fifty centuries later in cities that in the. 
days when Cheops lived were swamp 
or forest or jungle. 

One can picture her, a keen-eyed, 
hawk-faced old lady, sitting in her 
golden chair as etiquette dictated, with 
her arms laid along its golden elbow 
rests, and her knees drawn up to her 
chin. She heard the tumult of the mul¬ 
titudes, saw the glittering pageant of 
the priests. Her eyes softened as they 
dwelled on the sacred figure of her 
Pharaoh son, and marked the little 
group of his children, brought, like her, 
to see the sight. 

Past and Future 

What visions the old lady had ! She 
had known the struggle of the past. 
If from her golden chair she could have 
seen the vista of the future 1 She lived, 
in the Fourth Dynasty, and there were 
a score more to follow. Moses and the 
Israelites were to come and go ; new 
empires and a new world were to spring 
up far outshining Egypt. Many a tale 
the Old lady must have told her grand¬ 
children. If she could only have told 
them of the future while sitting in her 
Wonderful Chair 1 

It is wonderful in another way. It 
was found two years ago in its secret 
tomb, its wooden framework hardly 
more than sawdust. But by two years* 
labour it has been restored, its gold- 
patterned casing filled in, so that now 
it looks as Cheops himself saw it on his 
greatest day. 
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DELIGHT FOR ONE 
MONTH ONLY _ 

The Power of Old Custom 
in the East 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 


■ -ffrr-i 






STORY OF A SWING AND 
A SEE-SAW 

An English officer in India sends us 
an interesting account of a custom 
prevalent in that country which, to 
the minds of European children, will 
seem strange and rather sad. 

He was at a very hot station in the 
'Central Provinces, and while resting 
after lunch, as the habit is in the heat 
of the Eastern noonday, his eyes fell 
upon a group of Indian children who 
had erected for themselves a very 
roughly-contrived swing made out of 
a piece of stick and some old and 
frayed rope. 

Why the Swing Disappeared 

Their enjoyment was apparent, and 
he thought of his own children at home. 
The idea occurred to him to improve 
upon the children’s rude swing, and he 
went to consult the pioneer sergeant, 
who, being himself a family man, 
entered into the scheme with much 
sympathy and goodwill. 

Together they contrived a swing 
with new ropes and with a safe seat, 
which became the means of providing 
much pleasure and delight to the 
brown mites of the compound. 

* Things went on happily in this way 
until one day when the friend of the 
children noticed that the swing had 
disappeared, and, not understanding 
the reason, he called his Indian servant 
and asked for an explanation. 

. “ Finish ! ” said the Indian, with an 
expressive gesture. “ Custom, sahib.” 

A Very Bright Idea 

It appeared that the pleasure of 
swinging was only allowed during one 
month in the year, and was forbidden 
for the rest. No argument or request 
had any effect; nothing could be done 
to break down this ancient rule. The 
only thing to do. was to think of some¬ 
thing not forbidden to take its place. 

The officer and the sergeant thought 
again, and they had a very bright idea. 
A see-saw made its appearance in the 
compound, and as this^vas considered 
by the Indians to be a foreign amuse¬ 
ment the children were allowed to use 
it as much as they liked. They were 
delighted. Joy reigned again among 
the little people. They were comforted 
for the loss of the beloved swing, and 
their happy laughter.made the compound 
bright again. 

THE TODDLER IN 
THE BUS 

And a Young Gentleman 

This story of what the teller of it calls 
“ chivalry ” comes to the C. N. from a reader 
in South Africa: 

Going out to the suburbs of Cape 
Town in a crowded motor-bus was a little, 
tired, bedraggled, working-class mother 
with, an infant, a bundle, and a toddler 
of about two. 

She rose from her seat and strug¬ 
gled toward the exit as she neared her 
stopping - place when up sprang a tall 
lad of about twenty, swung the little 
tot up in his arms, carried hex: through 
the car, set her down on the pavement 
beside her mother, and then ran after 
the car, which had started again. He 
jumped on it and resumed his seat. 

It was not an easy thing for a young 
gentleman to do, but it seemed the only 
thing this young gentleman could do. 
The people stared at him; his com¬ 
panion laughingly made some comment, 
but he was quite unperturbed. 

Our correspondent' adds; “I wish 
his mother could have seen this act, 
which made the angels and me (and I 
am sure will make the C.N.) rejoice.” 


The London buses ran over 560,000 
miles on Easter Bank Holiday. 

The population of Hampstead Heath 
on Easter Monday is supposed to have 
been half a million. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman, whose stories 
had a very wide popularity, has died at 
his home in Wales, aged 71. 

100 Days in Africa 

A party of English schoolboys has 
returned home after travelling 20,000 
miles through South Africa in 100 days. 

Slightly Less Cruelty in Spain 

The use of padded coats to protect 
horses in the bull ring became com¬ 
pulsory throughout Spain at Easter. 

Madame Curie’s Life-Story 

A newspaper ballot has decided that 
Madame Curie is the most popular 
woman in France. Her life-story ap¬ 
pears in the May issue of My Magazine. 

Holiday Makers on the Underground 

London’s Underground system carried 
passengers over the Easter Holidays 
equal to more than half the population 
of England. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew 

One of the most famous after-dinner 
speakers in America, Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, has died within a few days of 
his 94th birthday. 

A Torquay Election 

Seventeen votes were recorded by an 
electorate of a thousand in a Torquay 
ward election and two of the three 
candidates .tied. 

The Great Swim of Miss Gleitze 

Miss Mercedes Gleitze brought home 
with her from Gibraltar a parchment 
signed by 60 people who witnessed her 
swim across the Strait, a distance of 
24 miles. 

Shapkleton’s Grave 

A granite memorial just placed on 
Shackle ton’s grave at Grytviken in South 
Georgia bears the words : “To the dear 
memory of Ernest Henry Shackleton, 
explorer. Born February 15, 1874. .En¬ 
tered into Life Eternal January 5,1922.” 


THE OLDEST MAN AT V 
THE PARTY 

By One Who Was There 

Recently at an old folks party in a 
Cheshire village near Marple the oldest 
resident was nearly through his eighty- 
fifth year, though if you met him on 
the hills in the neighbourhood of his 
home you would not take him for more 
than seventy. His life illustrates the 
difficulties and triumphs of many of the 
men whose youth was passed in the 
fifties of the nineteenth century. 

When he was only seven Alfred Walsh 
went to work in a mill as a half-timer. 
At 12 he left -school altogether and 
became a full-time worker. For sixty 
years he worked in the spinning depart¬ 
ment of the mill. What could be 
expected from such a record of little 
schooling and much toil ? 

Well, what fills the still vigorous 
years of this long life besides upland 
walks is the reading of a library of 
hundreds of books gathered by economy 
and a love of study—real books, that, 
give the finest- companionship, the 
classics, old and new. There is history: 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, Gibbon, and Grote. 
There is philosophy: Plato, Aristotle, 
Lucretius, Kant, and Darwin. There 
are the ancient poets, dramatists, and 
men of letters: Homer, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, Virgil, and 
Cicero ; and the modern poets, essayists, 
and > novelists : Shakespeare, Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, Schiller, 
Goethe, Hazlitt, Carlyle, Ruskin, Scott, 
Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
and George Eliot. 

Who can say, after such a record, that 
the hard life of the last century was 
barren compared with these days of 
easy education ? 


precious crumbs 
of earth 

Scrubbing Potatoes 
for Soil 

One day a visitor to the South Good¬ 
wins lightship leaped on board as a wave 
swept his launch near enough. 

He found the skipper very busy with 
a little row of tins, and learned that the 
tins were meant to be flower-pots. 

The men of the lightship were trying 
to grow geraniums, but they "were a 
little apologetic about the health of the 
plants. The trouble was that the poor 
geraniums had not much earth ; in fact, 
they only had what was scrubbed off the 
potatoes ! 

Very precious were those crumbs of 
earth to the men who are voluntary 
prisoners on their lightship and try to 
make it homelike with flowers and birds. 

The visitor sympathised with the 
men and the geraniums. Luckily for 
them he was chaplain to the Downs, a 
parish of seawater well known to the 
Missions to Seamen, and therefore he is 
a regular visitor. He promised to return 
soon with earth for the geraniums, just 
as he' brought their canaries a regular 
supply of seed. 

Now the South Goodwins lightship is 
in a position to challenge all other light¬ 
ships to a window-box display. 


LITTLE JENNY LIND 

We are used to stories of dogs and 
cats who contrive to let their masters 
know when anything is wrong. Here is 
a story of a wise hen. 

She was an unusual hen, and crooned 
a special, little song when she had laid 
an egg. That is why her master called 
her Jenny Lind. 

One evening the master heard her 
singing to herself in an odd kind of way. 
He passed into the enclosure where the 
fowls were kept. It was dusk, and they 
had all gone to roost except Jenny Lind. 

As soon as she saw him she ran to 
him and uttered a few queer notes, 
then went straight back to the place 
where the chickens’ drinking-pan was 
kept. The master could not think what 
was the reason of her movements. He 
stood and waited. Back she came, 
calling in the same way, and returned 
to the same place. Wonderingly he 
went after her, and found that someone 
had forgotten to fill the drinking-pan. 
He fetched a jug of w T ater. As he 
filled up the pan Jenny Lind stood by, 
murmuring gently, and then went off 
to the fowl-house, where slie gave a 
distinct call, as much as to say “ The 
water has come.” 

Several of the fowls got down from 
their perch and came to drink with 
Jenny Lind. Her thirst satisfied, Jenny 
went in an orderly way to bed. 


THE BLIND CHILD 

. America comes to the. League of 
Nations as a spectator, to see what is 
going on. If anything could make her 
take a part in seeing that things do go 
on and get on it would be such a need 
as that put forward by Mr. Carris, of the 
American Association for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 

Mr. Carris wants an international 
organisation to deal with blind children, 
and the best way he can see of getting 
it is through the League his own country 
will not join. ' * 

Is there anything more pitiful than the 
blind child ? Its blindness may be the 
fault of its parents, though those parents 
often look on with anguish at the 
oncoming of an affliction which they 
then can do nothing to prevent. The 
child’s blindness may be partially 
attributable to alcoholism, in its parents: 

Even if these cases are rare, the effect 
on the child of being brought into contact 
with parents or guardians who drink 
alcohol to excess is disastrous, and the 
League is inquiring into it. 


THE FATE OF 

10,000 WHALES 

Leviathan and the League 

SHALL THE SEA LOSE ITS 
GREATEST WONDER ? 

Not many Right Whales are left in 
the Antarctic. There are perhaps ten 
thousand of them, twelve thousand at 
most, and an appeal for this little 
nation of Leviathans is being made to 
the League of Nations. 

Their oppressors are very strong, 
and rich as well. They grow rich on 
the extermination of the whales. The 
strongly-organised whaling companies 
have devised all manner of means of 
scientific warfare against Leviathan the 
whale, of whom it was said in the 
Book of Job ; 

Cansi thou draw out Leviathan with a 
hook ? Canst thou fill his shin with 
barbed irons ? or his head with fish spears ? . 

The whaling companies can and do. 
They have guns with which to shoot 
harpoons into him. Once on a time, 
when harpooning a whale was attended 
with far more peril than it is today, the 
carcass had to be taken to a whaling- 
station in order that the oil might be 
extracted; but now the whalers, accom¬ 
panied by floating rafts and tanks, can 
barrel the oil at sea. 

No Time for Talking 

They barrel it to such good purpose 
that in one year a single company in 
Norway made about £250,000 profit, and 
an Argentina company about the same. 

While the profits go up the whales go 
down. No fewer than 1500 whales are 
killed every season; in a good year 
2000. A simple calculation shows that 
in ten years there will be no whales left. 

There is, then, not much time to save 
them. There lias been talk about 
international protection for the last 
four years, during which the whales have 
diminished by a third of their numbers. 
The talk still goes on, and the nations 
seem as shy of disarming the whalers as 
of disarming themselves. 

It is time to get on ; and it would be 
better to bankrupt the whaling share¬ 
holders than to bankrupt the seas of their 
greatest wonder. 


POM AND HIS BARK 
Why He May Go On 

Mr. Charlesworth of Cleethorpes has 
decided to keep his little Pomeranian 
in spite of his annoying bark. 

He had said that he could not bear 
it any longer ; the dog must go. Quite 
a lot of people would have agreed with 
him, for few things are more wearying 
to the nerves than the bark of a Pom. 

One Saturday night, soon after the 
sentence of death had been passed on 
the barker, Mr. Charlesworth went to 
bed, leaving the shop (he is a caterer) 
locked and shuttered for the night. 
Toward morning he heard the biting 
note of the dog’s bark. He turned over 
and said unflattering things about Pom 
to his pillow, and tried to sleep again. 

No matter how he covered his ears, 
no matter how often he said “ Bother 
the dog ; let him bark ! I’ll do away 
with him tomorrow,” he could find no 
peace. A torrent of barks came up the 
stairs. At length the Pom’s master 
got up, murder in his heart. 

Before he had got half-way down¬ 
stairs he was aware of the smell of 
burning, and the little Pom was in an 
agony of joy because someone had heard 
his bark at last. But for the little 
dog four lives might have been lost. 

So we are not surprised to hear that 
the Pom is to be allowed to live on to 
a ripe old age, and we expect he will 
be allowed to bark from morning to 
night, if he pleaSes. 
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A GREAT WORK 
FINISHED 

The Clarence Memorial 
at Windsor 

ALFRED GILBERT’S FIVE 
NEW FIGURES 

That strange and unaccountable genius 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert has finished another 
of his works, the Clarence Memorial at 
Windsor, begun almost 36 years ago. 

The last five figures have been set in 
their niches in the grille that runs round 
the sarcophagus. We are glad to know 
the memorial is finished and Mr. Gilbert 
must be glad too. He must have had 
those figures on his mind for many years. 

The Duke of Clarence, King Edward’s 
son, died in 1892, when he was heir 
to the throne. It was decided that his 
memorial should stand in the nave of 
the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor. 
Mr. Gilbert made a sketch model of his 
memorial, working with his usual 
lightning zeal when a new and difficult 
subject was in hand. It was a design 
for a huge composition, a memorial in 
the shape of a truncated cone, with a 
carved sarcophagus inside a sculptured, 
pillared grille. 

The Sculptor’s Difficulties 

Mr. Gilbert had difficulties from the 
beginning. He had to place a large and 
important memorial in the middle of 
the nave of a building already spoiled 
by ornate restoration. The Albert 
Memorial Chapel stands behind the 
choir of St. George’s Chapel. It was 
originally planned by Henry the Seventh 
for Iris tomb/ and given up for the 
chapel at Westminster. 

Henry the Eighth made a present 
of the chapel to Cardinal Wolsey, and 
the building was afterwards wrecked in 
the religious upheavals. George the 
Third rebuilt part of it as a memorial 
for himself. 

When the Prince Consort died Queen 
Victoria determined to make the build¬ 
ing into a splendid memorial to her 
husband, and it was delivered lip to the 
heavy hand of Sir Gilbert'Scott. 

The interior of 'the chapel as thus 
restored is best described by words such 
as gorgeous and grand, and has little 
to do with the ancient Gothic spirit in 
which it was planned. 

A Magnificent Work. 

Mr. Gilbert knew that he must make 
his memorial in harmony with the 
surroundings. That is perhaps why it 
is rather heavy and ornate. It is a 
magnificent work, but it will never do 
justice to one of the greatest sculptors 
of his day, because the grille hides the 
sarcophagus, which deserves to be seen 
alone, and the sarcophagus blocks the 
light behind the grille, so that its great 
beauty cannot be appreciated. 

The twelve figures • are excellent 
pieces of work. The last five to take 
their place stand comparison very well 
with the earlier ones. If anything they 
are more restrained, quieter, in manner. 

The sculptor may look on this work 
as liis masterpiece. Who knows how 
an artist may regard his labours ? 
We have many lovely things of his, 
and it is good to know that the great 
work at Windsor is finished. 


POWER FROM A FLOWER 

The Science College' of Calcutta has 
shown a new road to large quantities of 
alcohol for producing power. 

The water hyacinth, a plant which is 
a pest in Bengal waterways, has been 
used in connection with the sawdust of 
the gangwa tree, which grows wild in 
Bengal and can be obtained in enormous 
quantities. The new methods which 
have been worked out to produce spirit 
from ,the water hyacinth not only give 
a new source of power, but will help 
greatly toward clearing the congested 
waterways of Bengal. 


A Study of Horses 

A reader in Scotland, whose house ten years 
ago overlooked a green, refreshing field into 
which four horses from a nearby fann were 
turned at night, now sees, in place of the field, 
a dump for cindery refuse, and she sends to the 
C.N. this sympathetic Tittle story of the horses 
she once saw there and of the horses she sees 
there today. 

Our readers, we are sure, will feel that the 
spirit of love of all animals is in this graphic 
little sketch. 

The antics of those horses when the 
place was a field used to interest us much. 
Every now and then, in the dead of the 
night, we were awakened by the clip- 
clop of hefty feet on the firm road that 
led by us from the field to the cemetery, 
and we knew the horses had broken prison 
to enjoy the world—wonderingly. You 
could tell that by the way they sniffed 
and lifted their heads under the unusu¬ 
ally silent conditions of the night. 

I used to slip up and look at them out 
of the window. Monstrous they looked 
in the moonlight as they gathered at the 
cemetery gate and craned their necks 
over it. After satisfying themselves 
with looking, one of them would suddenly 
decide that there was no more to be 
made of this, and would swerve round 
and prance off toward the farm, followed 
at once by the others. 

As if It Were Human 

Exactly what they used to do next, or 
where they went, we never knew. We 
did not want to. It was much more 
romantic to listen to the echo of their 
adventurous feet as it died into far-away 
faintness. But next evening there they 
would be in the field again, placidly 
feeding, and the fence ' mended, with 
(you would think) not a thought of adven¬ 
ture in their heads. 

We have lost that set of friends, but 
have found another. The horses that 
now draw the cinder-carts to the dump 
are strong, plain, patient, plodding crea¬ 
tures. A casual observer might say 
they are all alike, but indeed they are 
not. Their path after they leave our 
road rises sharply, curving round corners 
to the dump. The other day I saw the 
driver of a cart who wished to speak to 
someone on another road, some distance 
from where the ascent to the dump 
leaves our road. He just spoke to his 
horse as if it were a human being, telling 
it to go on by itself while he had a word 
with his friend. I saw it hunching its 
way up the hill, taking turn after turn, 
without another word of direction. 

The Everyday Horse 

One day I happened to stand where a 
man was filling one of the carts with 
sand. When he had finished one bit 
and wished the horse to move on he did 
not even speak, but gave a slight knock 
with his spade on the bottom of the cart, 
and the horse went on. I was astonished 
at the way the horse discriminated be¬ 
tween the conclusive knock and the 
other knocks the man made inadvert¬ 
ently with his shovel. 

All horses are lovely, but there is some¬ 
thing so uncomplainingly patient and 
dutiful about the hard-working every¬ 
day horses which draw the heavy loads 
that I have grown to love them best of 
all. I don’t think anyone could be a 
grumbler who knows a horse like that. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

MS. diaries of Dr. John Ward £10,500 
1st ed. of Ptolemy's Geography £3400 
A manuscript of J. J. Rousseau £2200 
A portrait by Frank Hals . . £1800 

Two letters of Robert Burns . £1580 
Four Queen Anne armchairs . £650 

lsted.of Spenser's FaerieQueene £500 
Autograph letter by Dr. Johnson £445 
Locket miniature of George IV £252 
A book by Sir J. M. Barrie, 1899 £108 
A 17 th-century walnut chest . £80 

1st edition of Boswell's Johnson £70 
An Indian Mutiny V.C. • . £5Q 


How an Electric 
Current flows 

An Old Idea Coming Back 

It was originally thought that elec¬ 
tric currents flowed through the copper 
wires which carried them. 

Then, when the electron theory be¬ 
came better known, we were told that 
the current flowed only over the surface 
of the wire. 

A year or two later this idea was said 
to be wrong, and now once again we 
have to conclude that it must be right 
on account of some remarkable experi¬ 
ments conducted by Dr. Mueller, of the 
Charlottcnburg Laboratory in Berlin. 

He has prepared sheets of metal so 
thin that 2J millions of them placed 
together would only make a stack an 
inch high. A strip of one of these films 
containing no more metal than there 
would be in a wire a 2300th of an inch 
in diameter will carry enough current 
to light a number of electric lamps. 
If the same current were passed through 
the same amount of metal in the form 
of a wire the wire would be instantly 
melted. It is in fact the surface of the 
metal which carries the current, so 
that once again we are led to think that 
electricity is conveyed by the electrons 
crowded on the outer skin of a wire and 
that the wire itself is merely a guide. 

THE MOST USEFUL 
LANGUAGE 
A Little Experiment 

A Swedish newspaper has been making 
a test to discover which foreign language 
is the most useful. 

One of its reporters strolled about the 
streets of Stockholm pretending to be a 
foreigner, and asking his way in English, 
French, German, and Esperanto. He 
found that far more people understood 
English than any other language. 

We members of an English-speaking 
race are extremely lucky, for our 
language is as difficult to learn as it is 
useful to know. Not long ago French 
was almost a universal language, and 
nothing else was talked at the Court of 
Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles the 
First. Her French attendants did not 
attempt to learn English though living 
in England—it was unnecessary. 


BIG BILL’S CROCODILE 

Big Bill of Chicago has another educa¬ 
tional problem to worry him. 

For twenty years an ancient crocodile 
has reposed in Chicago's Natural History 
Museum, without a word being said 
about its age or country of origin. 

Now the learned Dr. Schmidt has 
declared that it is a crocodile such as is 
nowhere now to be found, a strange 
extinct reptile with a snout more 
marked than that of any Chicago porker, 
and midway between the crocodiles of 
the sea marshes and thoso of the river. 

What is the Big Noise of Chicago 
to do about it ? It cannot be declared 
a 100 per cent American crocodile, 
and its fossil was found in New Guinea. 
Suppose it should turn out to be a 
British subject ? 


THE HAPPY ALSATIANS 

Winnie was and she still is a very 
affectionate mother. 

She has three beautiful daughters 
and two sturdy sons of whom she is 
rightly proud. But, as happens even 
in the best regulated families, one by 
one her children were taken from her. 
Naturally she shed many motherly 
tears, but she did not let the matter drop 
with tears. Unable to bear the separa¬ 
tion, she fetched her children back. 

Three times they were returned to tlieir 
new homes ; but three times she fetched 
them back. Then it was decided that 
Winnie’s family should remain united, 
and so once more there is a very happy 
family of Alsatians. 


NEW STARS 

WHY THEY ARE REALLY 
OLD 

Far-Off Suns That Blaze Up 
and Die Down 

A MONTHLY EVENT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The interesting course of events re¬ 
sulting from the terrific cataclysm of 
Nova Pictoris, the " new star" that 
appeared in the remote depths of the 
southern heavens in 1925, is concen¬ 
trating popular attention on these so- 
called new stars, or Novae, these fiery 
outburts of colossal magnitude which 
occur from time to time. 

They are only new in the sense that 
they appear new, for as a rule a star 
was there originally, a sun like our Sun 
more or less, but faint because remote. 
The Nova that appeared in Aquila in 
1918, as brilliant as Mars when near 
his brightest and as red, was originally 
a sun like Sirius, a blue-white star that 
had, therefore, had an existence of 
many hundreds of millions of years. 

Brilliant New Stars 

Nova Pictoris was originally a stai 
of about twelve and three-quarters 
magnitude, and probably a sun much 
larger than ours before it blazed up and 
reached first magnitude; Nova in Aquila 
rose from eleventh to first -magnitude; 
the Nova in Cygnus of 1920 rose from 
fifteenth to nearly first magnitude; the 
Nova in Gemini of 1912 from about 
fifteenth to between third and fourth 
magnitude; while the most wonderful, 
Nova of Perseus, that appeared in 
1901, rose from thirteen and a half to 
first magnitude. 

These are the most noteworthy Novae 
that have appeared during the present 
century, all brilliant and visible to the 
naked eye at maxima. In each case the 
increase of light and heat amounted to 
upward of 500,000 times what the star 
originally emitted, the colossal con¬ 
flagration taking but three or four days 
to reach maximum, but several months 
(or even two or three years) to die down, 
and for the star to drop to very nearly 
its original faintness. This is attained in 
the course of several years, as a rule, and 
usually after several fluctuations. 

What the Spectrum Shows 

The close watch kept upon the 
heavens by the* ever-increasing band of 
astronomers and the extensive applica¬ 
tion of celestial photography have re¬ 
vealed the fact that there is at least 
one a month of these Novae conflagra¬ 
tions on an average ; but most of them 
are so far off that they appear very faint. 

The star Nova Pictoris has declined 
in brilliance at a slower rate than is 
usual, undergoing great fluctuations, 

! its spectrum indicating that alternating 
| expansions of the star were the cause. 

Stars That Divide 

This is important in view of the 
recent suggestion that Nova Pictoris 
had “ split ” into two stars. The fact 
of two stars being now found where 
hitherto only one was believed to exist 
is remarkable, but it would not follow 
that the star has suddenly split in two 
halves in consequence of an explosion. 

That stars do divide in an early state 
of their existence has long been recog¬ 
nised to account for the large number 
of double stars, or binaries, that revolve 
very rapidly and in close proximity 
j around their common centre of gravity. 
But their separation and their retreat 
from one another would be a com¬ 
paratively slow process. At the great 
distance which separates Nova Pictoris 
from our telescopes, a distance measured 
by hundreds of light-years, a division 
wide enough to be noticed would take a 
long time to become visible. G. F. INI. 
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MOROCCO HOUSE 


A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 

What Has Happened Before 

The boys of the High School in 
Old Edinburgh, having been refused 
the week’s holiday which they have 
set their hearts on, rise in revolt, 
taking possession of the school and 
barring- out the masters. 

The town bailie is called in to 
restore order, and in the terrible 
skirmish which follows is killed. 

The ringleaders are thrown into 
prison. Three of them are sooner or 
later released, but Alexander Grey, 
who has had no part in the death of 
the bailie, is left to bear the burden 
of the tragedy. 

He has almost given up hope when 
his cousins effect his escape to a ship 
bound for Barcelona. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Sallee Rovers 

kite caps were on the Forth 
when the Golden Fleece put 
out in the wake of her two consorts. 

In the choppy North Sea she 
rolled and pitched in the teeth of a 
gale. Alexander Grey, lying seasick 
in his cabin, began to think he had 
not changed much for the better. 
At least theTolbooth was stationary, 
and the jail’s foul air was out- 
heroded by the smell of the Golden 
Fleece’s freight. 

All down the coast of England 
the stormy weather continued, but 
by the time the white cliffs of Dover 
were left on the lee Grey had got his 
sea-legs and was himself again, 
gaining health and strength every 
day. Alone, though, and un¬ 
friended, he walked the quarter¬ 
deck, exchanging brief converse 
with Captain Turnbull only. The 
seamen shunned him : they had the 
idea that the dark fugitive had 
brought ill-luck and stormy seas to 
the ship. ' 

Down the coast of France the 
convoy crawled, calling at the 
various ports on the way. The evil- 
' smelling hides and fleeces were all 
gone by then ; they had taken in a 
pleasanter cargo of Bordeaux wine 
and bales of French silks ; Spanish 
oranges next. 

In the Bay'of Biscay the Golden 
Fleece rolled and wajlowed like any 
old porpoise. Though a stout 
sea-going boat she was not so fast 
as the other two vessels. By this 
time Alexander was regardless of 
the swell, and was enjoying the 
voyage and the change of scene. 

Hope had risen in his heart 
again. Lilias and her" father had 
supplied every want, more clothes 
and money than the poverty- 
stricken youth had ever dreamed 
of possessing. 

He was looking forward to the 
landing at Barcelona and his 
university life there. Meanwhile 
his position in his immediate 
surroundings had improved. He 
had made a niche for himself in’ the 
Golden Fleece. In the captain he 
had found a friend. With his 
treatment of an outbreak of scurvy 
in the ship and his setting of a 
seaman’s broken leg, he had gained 
the better liking of the crew. 

Through the Strait of Gibraltar 
the three ships passed. They were 
coasting along the Balearic Islands 
when the’ look-out man of the 
Golden. Fleece called out that a 
fleet of low raking craft had 
emerged from one of the creeks of 
the islands and was making toward 
them with all the speed which their 
many oars and their big square sails 
could supply. 

Consternation" reigned in the 
three Scots merchantmen; they 
crowded on all sail and did their 
utmost to beat their way into port. 
In the Golden Fleece those who 
were not engaged in the navigation 
of the vessel were arming them¬ 
selves, and the gunners were at 
their posts. 

Grey stood astonished, for the 
strange vessels which were swiftly 
overtaking them were frail, light 


Told by 

Mary Carruthers 

cockleshells compared to the tower¬ 
ing merchant ship, though there 
was something efficient in their 
sinister and viperish speed. 

" Captain Turnbull, we have 
guns and powder. Our ships are 
ten times their size,” at last he was 
moved to say. “ Does it become 
those of Scottish race to flee before 
such craft as these ? ” 

" You do hot know of what you 
speak,” Turnbull replied. “ They 
are the galleots of the Sallee Rovers, 
the corsairs of Morocco. Emperprs 
and kings of Europe pay their 
sultan blackmail to let their ships 
go free. Little as they look, those 
wolves of the'sea will pull us down 
as lightly as a deer unless we can 
make harbour.” 

" The Highland Maid and the 
White Hart have shaken out every 
sail and are showing a clean pair of 
heels,” said Grey. 

Even as he spoke another flotilla 
of galleots shot out from an island 
cove to the northward. They paid 
no attention to the two vessels 
nearer land,- but: bore down upon 
the slow ship, cutting her off from 
her consorts, advancing in a 
crescent formation, a great beaked 
galley heading the tip of each horn. 
They linked up with the-fleet to the 
southward. 

" The Sallee Rovers fight with 
shallow draught mostly as their 
harbour is so land-locked,” said 
Captain Turnbull, "and all their 
crew are fighters. But there are 
two great admirals’ galleys there 
with Christian oarsmen who will 
be chained when the battle begins. 
They would ram us _ with their 
beaks. Let every man, down to the 
cook’s boy, be armed, and sell his life 
as dearly as he may. No slave mar¬ 
ket for us, no Moorish dungeons! ” 

- In a ring of foes the Golden 
Fleece awaited their attack. With 
unbelievable speed the pirate gal¬ 
leots advanced, the water pouring 
away in two feathery plumes from 
the uplifted well-greased prows. As 
the big galleys approached, the 
slaves of the oar, urged by the 
boatswain’s lash, rose to their feet, 
clashing their chains and roaring I 
at the top of their voices to inspire 
terror in the heart of their enemy. 

The guns of the Golden Fleece | 
spoke back in return, sinking two 
galleots, and sending one of the big 
galleys drifting away, with a heavy 
list, out of action. But in the mean¬ 
time, as the captain had foreseen, 
the other galley drove in through the 
smoke and smother, and rammed 
the Golden Fleece with its beak 
amidships. 

A withering musket fire followed, 
and under its cover a never-ending 
swarm of white-robed and turbaned 
figures came clambering over the 
bulwarks with spears and scimi¬ 
tars, and the battle began in dread 
earnest. 

The rugged East-coast Scots with 
whom the ship was manned could 
hold their own with any 'fighters, 
but numbers began to tell. No 
matter how they slew the pirates 
more sprang up to take their place. 

Along the decks, both high and 
low, down in the hold, up the rope 
ladders, and in the rigging, the 
conflict raged, to come at last to a 
desperate stand on the high poop 
beneath the very captain’s canopy. 

In a cold fury fought Alexander 
Grey, bearing a charmed life in the 
struggle, taking no heed that the 
shouts of "Scotland for Ever/” 
grew fainter and were drowned at last 
by the wild cries of "Allahu Akbar! ” 

The man beside him slid to his 
knees and clutched him. It was Cap¬ 
tain Turnbull, mortally wounded. 

" Grey, you are the only whole 
man left. I am by-bye with it! ” 

With a fierce exclamation Alex¬ 
ander cast his left arm about'him ; 
with a fiercer gesture he levelled 
his pistol at a gunpowder keg hard 
by, warning the assailants that he 
would fire it if they drew nearer. 

" Lift the hatch, and fire the 
whole magazine.” said the dying 


man. "Do not let my bonnie ship 
be taken a prize, to be broken up 
into pirate galleots. Do not let 
yourself be taken a prisoner. ■ The 
Tolbooth is Paradise to a Sallee 
dungeon. But as for me, no one can 
.take my freedom.” 

With a groan he sank on the deck. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Will of Allah 

’T’/iere was a pause as between the 
A * thunderclap and the lightning- 
flash. The two Moorish leaders, 
one a man of middle age, with vul- 
turine features and hair and beard 
dyed with henna, the other a tall 
3'outli in a green turban, seemed to 
wish to hold a parley; but Grey, 
sudden^' rousing from the daze into 
which he had fallen, shouted, " No 
surrender ! ” flung open the hatch, 
and fired his last shot down into 
the darkness. * 

There was a deafening explosion; 
a fiery column of smoke towered 
up to the skies ; the two vessels, 
merchantman and pirate galley, 
still locked in their death-grapple, 
lurched forward, reared high in the 
air, and sank together. 

But of this Alexander Grey knew 
nothing; he had passed from 
violent life and action into darkness 
arid peace profound. 

When at last he returned to his 
senses he was floating in the sea, 
tangled up in a piece of wreckage. 
A mist had settled down on the 
waters. Of the Golden Fleece and 
her fierce assailant nothing was 
to be seen; the Mediterranean 
rolled over friend and foe alike. 

Shivering, Alexander dragged 
himself to the middle of the hatch¬ 
way. The fury of the fight had left 
him; the effects of the explosion 
still stunned his mind, though not 
his body. 

He felt numb to the ill-fortune 
which had dogged him, robbed him 
of friend and shipmates, sunk his 
ship in sight of port, and beggared 
him of all but life, leaving him but 
a piece of flotsam in a sea swarming 
with enemies. 

Out of the welter of water and 
the bubbling eddies caused by the 
sinking of the corsairs’ great galley, 
transfixed with the Golden Fleece, 
Suleyman the young Moor emerged, 
swimming strongly. 

Fatalistic by creed and philo¬ 
sophic by .nature, he had neverthe¬ 
less no de.sire to quit the life which 
he had found full and adventurous 
any sooner than he need. 

No survivors of his galley were 
to be seen. The fighting men had 
mostly perished by the explosion; 
the slaves of the. oar, chained to 
their benches, had gone to their 
doom with the ship below. 

Something dark like a porpoise 
heaved on a ripple. It was a water¬ 
skin, filled with air and securely 
tied, with which Suleyman and his 
friends had made sport while bathing 
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in a creek the day before. Thank¬ 
fully he directed his course toward it. 

. Just as he grasped it, though, so 
did other hands, and the agonised 
face of a boy of his crew appeared 
on the other side. Together they 
clung • to the frail bauble, and it 
dipped and sank beneath them. 

" Lo, brother ! both of us cannot 
have it! ” said Suleyman. "It will 
bear thy light weight better than 
mine. I yd eld it to thee. Farewell.” 

He relinquished his hold and 
struck out afresh, looking for wreck¬ 
age to support him. 

Behind Alexander Grey the hatch 
tilted, and dipped in the water. 
He turned and saw two brown, 
bleeding hands grasping the edge, 
and the ghastly face of a young 
Moor, crowned with a drenched 
green turban, emerging from the 
water. His black eyes gazed ap¬ 
pealingly into eyes as dark, as 
impenetrable, as his own, and the 
Moor relinquished hope as he 
recognised the youth whom he had 
last seen fighting to no surrender on 
the deck of the Golden Fleece, giving 
no quarter and expecting none. 

" Kismet ! ” said Suleyman in 
faint tones of resignation. "If it 
be Allah's will that I must share 
my brothers’ grave I bow £o it.” 

But the milder side of Alexander’s 
nature had play. He saw no paynim 
pirate, only a fellow-creature in the 
same dire strait as himself. 

Lying full length upon the 
hatchway, he grasped the hands of 
the drowning youth, and dragged 
him to safety. 

" Mcktub—it is written !—that 
my father shall not be childless ! ” 
said Suleyman, and seated himself, 
cross-legged, by the side of the un¬ 
expected deliverer. Witli the calm 
of the East he cursed a wounded 
forearm, while his former enemy 
divested himself of doublet and 
cloak, and ripped the sleeves from 
his lawn shirt to make bandages. 
Carefully, deftly, he staunched and 
closed the gaping wound. 

Barely was the task accom¬ 
plished than the clash of a great 
cymbal was heard in the haze and 
the beat of many oars. ‘ 

Like a ghost the second great 
galley glided by, still listing slightly. 
At the sight of the shipwrecked 
ones wild, barbaric, cries of joy 
were raised from the crew. The 
slaves backed oars and stayed the 
galley’s course. Eager arms were 
stretched out to help Suleyman on 
board ; but he, in his turn, hung 
back, clasping Alexander with his 
unwounded arm, making' it clear 
that he, too; must be saved. 

Grey was dragged on deck and 
disarmed, but otherwise not ill- 
treated. He was put to sit beside 
the chained rowers, and the galley, 
being baled as it went, returned to 
the islands for the leak to be 
mended. They anchored in a. 
creek ; all the oars were dropped 
into the water and towed to the 
shore, so as to prevent the galley 
slaves from escaping with the vessel. 

In course of time food was served 
to the rowers—sopped biscuit and 
water tinged until vinegar; but 
Grey got fruit and better fare from 
the captain’s mess. 

" Better to be born lucky than 
rich,” said a voice behind him. 

He turned with a start on hear¬ 
ing his own language spoken, and 
met the gaze of the stroke-oarsman, 
a gigantic, red-haired Irishman. 

" A Christian slave to the Moor,” 
exclaimed Grey. " What ill chance 
brought you hither ? ” 

“ We were eight fishermen sail¬ 
ing in Cork Harbour, thinking of no 
harm at all," said the other, " and 
the Sallee Rovers swept down on 
us, and, took us, boat and all. 
Seven were sold . in the slave- 
m arke t at Marrakesh.'' 

" What wall they do with me ? ” 
asked Grey. 

" Try to turn you to tfieir own 
faith and train you to be the reis 
(or captain) of a galleot,” the 
Irishman replied. " That was a 
pretty fight you put up before you 
sent the ships to the bottom. The 
Moprs like a good fighter. Besides 
that youth you helped aboard the 
hatchway is the only son of their 
Basha. They dare not return to 
Rabat without him.” 

TO BE CONTINUED * 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Reformer 

M ore than 500 years ago, at 
the town of Constance, 
one of the noblest, most pious, 
and most learned of men was 
burned at the stake, while ho 
declared, with his latest breath, 
that he died as a faithful servant 
of his Divine Master. 

Now he is regarded as the 
greatest hero of his race. 
Indeed, that race, by rallying 
round his memory, has become a 
modern nation which all the 
world admires and honours. 

It is one of the wonders of tho 
world that in this twentieth 
century an old nation should 
revive and be a new nation, 
largely because it has been 
inspired by loving memory of 
a brave,. good man who died for 
his,religious faith more than five 
hundred years ago. 

Every one of us should know 
something of this noble-minded 
man, whose life and martyrdom 
so long ago has kept alive and 
roused to intense self-respect and 
fervour a long-oppressed race. • 

He was a Bohemian of the 
Czech race, and his country is 
now known as Czecho-Slovakia. 
He lived in the days when the 
followers of Jesus so far forgot 
what their Lord was like that 
they tortured to death faithful 
Christians who did not believe 
certain things because they 
could not find them in the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus Himself. They 
went to Him as the true source 
of their religion, as men are 
doing more - and more now all 
over the world. , 

This good man was born of 
peasant stock, but his parents 
were able to give him a univer? 
sity education at Prague, where 
a university had just been 
formed. He was clever and' 
thoughtful, and he rose to be the 
head of the university and the 
most popular preacher in his 
native land. 

He believed in teaching the 
people in their own Bohemian 
tongue, and by his work as 
preacher, teacher, and writer the 
language of the country was 
greatly improved. Particularly 
he was impressed by the writings 
of the Englishman John Wycliffe, 
and lie spoke freely about what 
he thought was wrong in some of 
the religious methods of his day. 

For a considerable period this 
was allowed, but later he was 
accused of heresy and was 
summoned to Constance to 
defend himself. 

He was promised safety if he 
went. But when he reached 
Constance he was shouted down . 
when he tried to show that his ■ 
views were right if they were 
judged by Christ’s teaching. In 
spite of the 
promise that he 
should return 
safely to his 
own land he „ 
was condemned 
and hastily 
burned. But he 
has remained 
the national 
hero of Bohemia. Here is his por¬ 
trait. Who was this good man ? 
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The Childre?i s Newspaper 

Some Qood things Come tomorrow 



THE BRAN TUB 


Arithmetic and Spelling 
Take 100 from a kind of vise and 
leave an illuminating object. 

Take 50 from a word meaning 
surly or rough and leave a colour. 

Take 500 from a discovery and 
leave an organ of a fish. 

Take 50 from an overflow of water 
and leave what we eat. 

Take loo from an agreement and 
leave a gentle hit. 

Take 50 from a diagram and leave 
a domestic article.- . 

Take 500 from a metal and leave a 
grassy field or meadow. 

Take 100 from something seen on 
doors and leave a strip of wood for 
supporting tiles. 

Take 50 from a useful food com¬ 
modity and leave a number. 

Answers next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Ferret 


The Ferret is a domesticated breed 
of the polecat, and is used in Europe 
and America for catching rats and 
rabbits. It is slightly smaller than 
the wild form, being about fourteen 
inches long exclusive of the bushy 
tail. The Ferret has pink eyes, and 
is generally of a yellowish - white 
colour, but there is also a brown 
variety called the polecat ferret. 


A Double Diamond Word Puzzle 

Jn this form of cross word puzzle 
the words read 
down and across 
in the shape of two 
di amonds. Only one r 
actual clue is pro- [ 
vided: the nine-letter 
word right down the 
centre is the name 
of a South American 
quadruped which I 
has bands of bony I 
armour round its 
body. The other 
words can be found 
by putting vowels in the circles and 
consonants in the squares. 

Answer next week 
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Le marteau 

La poule 

Le hamac 


Le marteau sert A enfoncer le clou 
Les poules habitent la basse-cour 
Le gargon est etendu dans le harnac 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Young blackbirds, redbreasts, song 
thrushes, and rooks are fledged. 
The linnet, ringdove, and chaffinch 
' lay their eggs. The whitethroat, 
sedge warbler, nuthatch, and cuckoo 
are heard. The martin is seen. The 
poplar hawkmoth, green-veined but¬ 
terfly, large tortoiseshell butterfly, 
and lime hawkmoth appear. Straw¬ 
berry, quince, crab-apple, beech, bar¬ 
berry, germanderspeedwell, sycamore, 
cuckoopint, lilac, and London pride 
are in flower. 


A Word Diamond 

The following clues indicate five 
words or letters which will 
make a diamond of words. 

Indispensable to coffee. What a 
majestic animal is sometimes called. 
A passenger boat for short distances. 
Metal as it is found in the earth. 
The end Of a story. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in the South- 
East, and Saturn 
is in the South- 
East about mid¬ 
night. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as seen at 
9 p m., Summer Time, on May 2. 

Acrostic Puzzle 

C AN . you fill in the vacant spaces 
in this acrostic puzzle ? The 
initials and the final letters each form 
the name of a period of time. The 
clues to the words across are given 
below in rhyme. 

1 . — L — 

2. V — — — A- 

3* — *— D — — 

4. -— O — N 

5* I — — — A — — 

6. —E-A — 

1. A tree which everyone must 

know. 

2. An angry mountain oft aglow. 

3- 1 am twelve and he but eight. 

4. Always at twelve and never late. 

5- A mighty river here you’ll see. 

6. A word relating to the sea.* 

7* The sun in June is sometimes 

ms. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Meadows ? 

This surname suggests that an 
> early ancestor of those who bear 
it lived in or near a meadow or per¬ 
haps between two meadows, and was 
known as John, or Janies, or George, 
of or by the meadow. The surname 
is invariably in the plural, whereas 
names like Brook and Brookes, 
Bridge and Bridges, derived from 
local situations, are found in both the 
singular and plural. 



A Flower Puzzle 



piND the names of the objects 
shown here, and then, by tak¬ 
ing one letter from each word, make 
the names of ( 1 ) an early spring 
flower, ( 2 ) a many - coloured annual 
flow er, < 3 ) a flower sometimes called 
heart’s ease. Answer next week 

How Morocco Leather Got Its Name 

MOROCCO leather is made from the 
. skins of goats and tanned with 
sumac. It was originally made in 
the Barbary States, and was named 
after one of these, Morocco, but it is 
now prepared in Europe from im¬ 
ported skins. 


Changeling 
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Change the word Hall into Room with 
six intervening links, altering one letter 
at a time and making a common word 
with each change. The pictures will 
help you. Answer next week 
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Jacko Gets a Move On 


DEMERRYMAN 


{^\ne day Mrs. Jacko asked somebody to run round to Belinda 
^ with a plum cake she had made for her. 

Jacko went like a lamb ; he felt sure his sister would give 
him a slice for his trouble. But Belinda immediately shattered 
all his hopes by promptly putting the cake away in a tin. 
“ It will do beautifully for my tea-party tomorrow/ 1 she said. 

Poor Jacko went off feeling rather ill-used. He had just 
reached the gate when Belinda called him back again. 

“ Here's sixpence for you, Jacko/' she said, “ and I wish 
you would call in at the stores on your way back, and ask why 
they haven't sent my new chairs and table/' 

Jacko cheered up. " Trust me ! " he sang out, and he dashed 
off down the street. 

There was a lot of bustle going on in the big yard at the back 
of the stores. Several vans had just been loaded up, and when 
Jacko poked his head inside one of them and saw a lot of chairs 


Quite Easy 

Teacher: You have ten potatoes 
to divide between three persons. 
What do you do ? 

Bright Boy: Mash them. 

Defying Time 

Irate Parent: I tremble to think 
what the modem girl will be 
twenty years from now. 

The Modem Girl: About three 
years older. 

The All-Sea Route 

Q uoth a Seal who had swum to the 
Pole: 

When explorers make this spot their 
goal, 

In a submarine—see ?—• 

Let them imitate me, 

And pop up at the Pole through a hole! 
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“ How clever of you, Jacko dear,” said Belinda 


piled up he at once jumped to the conclusion that it was the 
furniture his sister was waiting for.. 

“ Where's this lot going ? " he asked one of the men. 

“ I'm sure I don't know," said the man. " We shan't have 
our orders for another hour." 

“ Coo ! What a waste of time ! " said Jacko, and he waited 
till the man's back was turned and then hopped up on the 
driver’s seat. " Gee up, Dobbin," he said, and off they went. 

Belinda was delighted. 

“ How clever of you, Jacko dear! " she exclaimed, as Jacko 
drove up. “ Here’s another sixpence for you." 

It didn't take long to unload the furniture. Belinda , was 
very pleased with it, though she said it certainly seemed rather 
different from what she had ordered. 

"It looks far superior to the things they showed me at the 
shop," she said. " But I'm not going to complain about that," 
she added joyfully. 

But just as the last chair was being lifted out up came the 
village policeman, obviously very excited about something. 

He seized Jacko by the collar, not too gently, and said he 
could consider himself under arrest. 


To Save Disappointment 
Y local paper recently published 
this advertisement: 

Experienced Salespeople wanted, 
male or female. No other need apply. 

Why He Could Not Move 

0NE of the speakers at a dinner 
lately sat at a table so far 
away that the chairman asked him 
to come nearer. 

“ I’m sorry, sir, but it is quite 
impossible,” was the reply. “ I have 
written all my notes on the table¬ 
cloth ! ” 

AH That It Needed 

Traveller in Ireland (to his 
driver as they reach an inn for 
lunch): Aren’t you going to bait your 
horse ? 

Driver: Sure, and didn’t I bate 
him enough coming along ? 


Full Stop 



The Colon to the Comma said 
“ If we go on we’ll drop.” 

So down they sat to rest because 
They’d come to a Full Stop. 

Misunderstood 


" And, as for you. Ma'am," he said, turning to the bewildered 
Belinda, " I must charge you with receiving stolen goods ! " 

Poor Belinda nearly fainted. Fortunately at that moment 
the manager of the stores arrived on the scene, and, after a 
lot of explanations, he agreed to take the furniture back and to 
send Belinda the things she had ordered and paid for. 

"Well, all's well that ends well," said the policeman. “ I'm 
sure this lady comes out of the affair without a stain on her 
character." 

Jacko didn't wait to hear what they thought of his char¬ 
acter ; he made himself scarce 1 


\\ 7 hat can I do for you, my boy ? 
Small ’addick, please . 

Finnan ? 

No, thick ’uni 

The Little Milkman 

Peter was going to a fancy dress 
party, and when his mother 
suggested that he should be dressed 
as Little Boy Blue he begged that he 
might go as a milkman instead. 

“ But you are much too small! ” 
said his mother. 

“ Well, then,” he replied. " Can’t 
I go as a condensed milkman ? ” 




u 
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Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, Twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The times 
are Summer Time. The daylight 
grows longer each dar 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

London ..5943-.6195..5151..4255 
Glasgow .. 1882 .. 1940.. 1503 .. 1209 
Liverpool ..1539..1549.. 939..1113 


Birminghaml 378 . 

.1357.. 

910 ..IO 87 

Manchester 

1096. 

.1120., 

. 883..1050 

Belfast .. 

753. 

. 826., 

, 488., 

. 552 

Sheffield ... 

640. 

. 728.. 

. 585.. 

. 638 

Newcastle .•. 

468. 

. 454., 

. 308., 

■ 371 

Plymouth .. 

269. 

. 262., 

, 261., 

. 244 

Swansea .. 

237. 

. 248.. 

. 197., 

. 148 

Oldham . .. 

160. 

. 163., 

. 164. 

. 202 

Reading .. 

112. 

. 105 ., 

. 95., 

. 78 


The four weeks are up to Mar. 31 , 1928 . 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cros3 Word Puzzle 


Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 
GATE 
AWAY 
TARE 
EYES 
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A Puzzle Pyramid 


B 

YES 
RALLY 
MARGATE 
MERRIMENT 
F RAUDU LENGE 
C H RISTMAST ID E 


Do You Know Me ? Preposition. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the. monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for. ; children in the world. 



The ON. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for l is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
4 5th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


A GIANT STURGEON • NEST ON A STEEPLE • MODEL MOTOR-BOAT RACE 



Holiday Time at Brighton—This picture shows visitors enjoying themselves on the boating A Procession of Babies—Every day the babies at an orphanage in Leytonstone are taken out 
pool at Brighton. The holiday season is just beginning at this popular South Coast resort. as shown here. Some of the very young ones ride in big perambulators that hold ten. 



Giant Sturgeon Caught—An Aberdeen trawler caught a Rook’s Nest on a Steeple—For the fourth year in succession A New Family of Chicks—In this picture from a Hertford- 

sturgeon eight feet long off Rattray Head the other day. rooks have built a nest on the top of the chapel steeple at shire poultry farm a girl worker- is seen making friends 

This picture of it being landed gives an idea of its sire. Boston Spa, a small Yorkshire health resort, as seen here. with some of the latest feathered arrivals on the farm. 



Hockey at Gibraltar—During a recent visit of the Atlantic Fleet to Gibraltar some of the IVIodel Motor-Boat Race—The South London Model Power-Boat Club held a meeting in 
midshipmen played a hockey match against a team of girls. This picture shows the bully-off. Brockwell Park recently. Here we see a crowd of boys and men watching the start of a race. 


THE AEROPLANE IN THE LONELY WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and 
for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa Central News Agency 
























